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Now...KLM offer 


FROM NEW YORK 


TO EURO 


AND BEYOND 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT, FORWARDER 
or any KLM office for information and 
rates on your particular commodity. 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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How thei 11(c to RIDDLE 


Saves Money! 


The switch to Riddle Air Cargo pays off where it counts ...in dollars and cents. 


Take crating. It costs money three ways—in materials, in man-hours, and in excess 
shipping weight. Ship RIDDLE and crating is unnecessary. Expert loading and cargo 
Insurance costs are lower, too, because pilferage and in-transit damage are 
virtually non-existent. 
Couple these basic air cargo advantages with the all-cargo priority handling 


RIDDLE AIRLINES offers, and you'll know why more and more progressive 
shippers have made the SWITCH TO RIDDLE! 


Executive Offices, International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-2651 » NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave., Phone OXford 7-536 
U.S. Scheduled Air Cargo Route 109 and 120 WORLD-WIDE INTERLINE CONNECTIONS 
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From The 


Readers 


Just a note of thanks for the nice story 
you ran in Air Transportation showing Na- 
tional’s oT in the tropical fish 
traffic. National Airlines has for many 
years enjoyed this business and every year 
it increases more and more. 

C. Wisenauer 
Director-Cargo Sales 
National Airlines 
Miami, Florida 


Your coverage of our operation in your 
feature story, Airtraders Over the Atlantic, 
was excellent. I look forward to good read- 
ing in future issues of your publication. 

E. O. Schroeder 
Vice President-Maintenance 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Jamaica, New York 

+ + * 


Richard Malkin has done it again. I 
congratulate your magazine and its editor 
for the article, Airtraders Over the Atlantic. 
The article was as readable as it was in- 


formative. 
Lester R. Lajenski 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
* os * 


I did not get to congratulate you 
on * the idea of your annual award for the 
person doing the most for air freight for 
the coming year. The idea is terrific. Com- 
pee. of this sort is good for the industry. 
ae is progressive thinking on your 


Charles L. Hood 

Vice President-Traffic and Sales 
Riddle Airlines 

Miami, Florida 


I thought you might like to know that 
your piece in the December issue, called 
Amsterdam Revisited, was a first-rate job 
and everybody who read it agreed that it 
reflected precisely the right spirit and idea 
which the company tried to get across. 

Arthur Settel 

Director of Public Relations 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
New York, New York 


We have read with great interest and 
satisfaction your January issue in which 
Airtraders Over the Atlantic tells the Sea- 
board & Western story. As a CAB-author- 
ized forwarder, we wish to express our 
gratitude for the kind remarks concerning 
the forwarders expressed by Mr. Norden 
in the article. 

Robert Seitel 
President 

Allied Air Freight, Inc. 
New York, New York 


* * * 


My reactions to this (Airtraders 
Over the Atlantic), and incidentally the 
reactions of almost everyone I have talked 
to, are that it stimulated a lot of thinking. 


Apart from the personalities involved, your 
tactic of setting down an account of your 
various discussions with our people on the 
air cargo industry and its development, 
I think, was an excellent method of stim- 
ulating thought and interest. 

No doubt the fact that Seaboard was 
featured contributed to much of the com- 
ment directed to me personally. The main 
thing is that the comment was interested 
comment, as those readers to whom I talked 
did not generalize on the article, but picked 
out specific things you had said which they 
tonal of interest. I feel that you are to 
be congratulated on the way you handled 
this, as apart from the “lift” that Seaboard 
got from it the approach was excellent. 

Alastair Thomson 
Vice President-Commercial Services 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
New York, New York 
* 


* * 


. . I will add that I have read three 
different versions of the story of KLM’s 
tenth anniversary of over-ocean freight ser- 
vice, two in English and one in German, 
and I found the one published in Air 
Transportation the most interesting. Your 
publication is very readable . 

H. A. Loeffler 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


*- * * 


The January issue of Air Transportation 
is exceptionally good. I have been hearing 
comments about it from all over. . 

John H. Mahoney 

Vice President 

Seaboard & Western Airlines 
New York, New York 


We look forward each month to receiv- 
ing your magazine and very much enjoy 
the articles. In the January issue you 
wrote a most interesting article regarding 
one of the major international cargo-carry- 
ing airlines and the fact that they, the 
carriers, place such emphasis on the fact 
that a good portion of their freight is ob- 
tained through the services of foreign 
freight forwarders. We appreciate very 

much your efforts on our behalf. 

E M. Wye 
President 
Meadows Wye & Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
* « oe 


Your Seaboard article in the January 
issue is a crackerjack; the best summary 
of the company and its people that I’ve 
ever read. The writing is excellent. .. . 

Joeph E. Gurley 
European Manager 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg 
* * * 

The story of Seaboard is presented in 
such an interesting way, and we thank you 
for the kind of things you said on this 


station. 
Michel de Gironde 
Manager—France 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Paris, France 
* * * 

I felt very happy in reading the article, 
Airtraders Over the Atlantic, as it is a 
really fine job. With special pleasure, I no- 
ticed that the various persons have been 
described so typically and that, sometimes, 
even parts of a conversation have been 
taken down word for word. 

Hans Doelter 

Sales Manager 

Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Pace 4—Arr TrRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


Your article on Seaboard & Western in 
your January issue is one of the best on 
company that I have seen in a trade 
publication. I was particularly grateful 
that you included a remark that the 
Hercules airfreighter is now available to 
commercial operators and has been brought 
to the attention of Seaboard & Western 
and other carriers. 
Your readers would perhaps he inter- 
ested in a paragraph from an ASME paper 
given by Arthur Norden on Air Freight 
Operation at the December 3 meeting in 
New York. Mr. Norden said: “The end- 
loading airplane (like the Hercules), how- 
ever, will require efficient ground handling 
equipment to achieve the ultimate in unit- 
ized loading. This is evidenced in a recent 
time study made by the Georgia Division 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in 
connection with the C-130. A_ typical 
MATS load of 35,000 pounds, distributed 
on a basis of 11 to 17 pounds to the cubic 
foot, was loaded and stowed in three differ- 
ent ways.” The parentheses are mine. 
The Georgia Division of Lockheed is 
aggressively pursuing the perfection of this 
prototyped loading system which envisages 
a 20-minute turn-around-time for originat- 
ing, or on-line stations for cargo operators. 
R. F. Stoessel 
Manager, Hercules Commercial Sales 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Georgia Division 
Marietta, Georgia 


I am delighted to get this issue, 
featuring Airtraders Over the Atlantic. . 
Over-all, the article gives to me (and I am 
quite sure would do the same to anyone 
even remotely connected with the business) 
a very fine picture of personalities, prog- 
ress, and work being carried out by Sea- 
board as the transatlantic all-cargo car- 
rier... . We look forward eagerly to each 
new issue of Air Transportation because, 
believe me, we learn something from it 


each time. 
V. C. G. Deeney 
Manager—Ireland 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Shannon, Ireland 


*- * * 


To say “Congratulations” is totally in- 
adequate; your article is outstanding. Your 
appealing style, coupled with an obvious 
grasp of the facts, has succeeded in produc- 
ing a truly fine “inside story” of the ac- 
tivities and personnel of Seaboard & West- 
ern. Modestly, may I say, “Thank you,” 
for depicting me as having “an infectious 
enthusiasm for air cargo sales.” 

S. M. McCool 

Sales Representative 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Shannon, Ireland 


ORDERS ACCEPTED 
1958 Edition 
CUSTOM HOUSE 
GUIDE 


i oe = 


including 12 monthly issues of 
American Import & Export Bulletin 


10 Bridge St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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== AIRS 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Busi Publicati: Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and inter- 
national air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal devel- 
opment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, and 
business flights. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Territories, $5.00 for one year, 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years, 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies (except November). 50 cents 
each ; November issue, $1.00 per copy. 


John F. Budd 
Editor and Publisher 


Editorial Advertising 
Richard Malkin William E. Budd 
Executive Editor Ass't to the Publisher 


K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 
Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
Viola Castang, Special Service Department 


Keith H. Evans & Associates 
West Coast Advertising Representative 
3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 
United Kingdom Sales Representative 
jarrow Roa 
bury, Wembly 
Middlesex, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is published by import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4,N. Y.; also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
American Import & Export Bulletin, and Ait 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
tine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
microfilm. For information + 
ice. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
10 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2896 
Cable: CUSTOGUIDE 


LONDON EDITORIAL OFFICE 
efe FREIGHT NEWS 
6 Ww. 
Phone: Temple Bar 955! 
Copyright, 1958, Import Publications, Inc. 
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FEBRUARY 1958 


Slick Renews Efforts For 
Preferential Rate Tariff 


Slick Airways, whose original filing of 
a consolidation tariff providing for a pref- 
erential rate for air freight forwarders, 
was rejected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has filed a new tariff, together with 
a letter of justification. The all-cargo air- 
line asserted that it had “thoroughly in- 
vestigated the matter and, to the best of 
our knowledge, removed all the technicali- 
ties and conflicts in the original filing.” 

Slick said that economic justification 

(Concluded on Page 36) 


Freight to Dominate U.S. 
Cargo Scene, ACI Predicts 


On the basis of “capability, attitude, 
and the nation’s economy,” Air Cargo, 
Inc., ground service organization of the 
nation’s scheduled airlines, predicted that 
air freight will once more “dominate the 
cargo scene in 1958.” 

ACI, which estimated a 22.4% air do- 
mestic freight increase in 1957 over 1956, 
forecast another increase of 18.6% in 

(Concluded on Page 36) 


Irish Airlines Will Inaugurate 


Annual Man-of-the-Year Award 
Donated by Air Transportation 


Air Tranpsortation has donated to the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association an award 
which will be given annually to the person 
who has done most to further air cargo 
during the year. 

This was an- 
nounced publicly for 
the first time at the 
tenth anniversary din- 
ner of the Air Freight 
Forwarders Associa- 
tion in the Waldorf- § 
Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

John F. Budd, pub- 
lisher of Air Trans- 
portation, who con- 
ceived the idea for 
the award, stated that 
the mechanics of se- 
lection will be de- 
vised at a future date in collaboration with 
a committee of the AFFA. Representatives 
of all parts of the air cargo industry will 


Budd 


Transatlantic Service in April 


Another air carrier has entered the 
North Atlantic market with the announce- 
ment by Irish Airlines-Aerlinte Eireann 
that it plans “as early as possible in 
April” to inaugurate scheduled passenger- 
cargo operations between New York and 
Shannon and Dublin. 

For this purpose, IAL has leased three 
long-range Lockheed 1049H Super Con- 
stellations from Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, transatlantic all-cargo carrier. The 
aircraft will be flown 
by Seaboard flight 
crews. 

Starting on a three- 
a-week basis, nonstop 
services will be 
stepped up to daily 
operations by late 
Spring, and gradually 
reduced to the origi- 
nal basis as the tour- 
ist season wanes. 

Jeremiah F. Demp- 
sey, IAL’s general 
manager, who trav- 
eled to New York to set up the company’s 


“Ee 
oe. 


Dempsey 
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offices there, acknowledged that the Irish 
Government's concern about the future of 
Shannon Airport in the Jet Age “undoubt- 
edly” had a great deal to do with the 
sudden decision to establish a transatlan- 
tic service. (See Will Shannon Be in 
Trouble? in December, 1957 AT.) This 
decision was made at about last Christ- 
mas, Dempsey indicated. 

The Irish airline official stated that he 
intended appointing a cargo manager in 
addition to passenger personnel. A _ sec- 
ond office will be established in Boston at 
a later date. 

The shamrock-bearing Super Connies 
will connect at Dublin with Aer Lingus, 
associate company of Aerlinte Eireann 
(corporate name of Irish Airlines). Aer 
Lingus operates from Eire to the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe. It has 
provided scheduled air services for the 
past 22 years. 

Scheduled time between New York and 
Shannon will be 10:30 hours. Flight time 
between Shannon and the Irish capital 
city is 50 minutes. 

(Concluded on Page 38) 


be considered for the award, he said. This 
will embrace the airlines, the forwarders, 
the aircraft manufacturers, and the indus- 
trial shippers. 

he purpose of selecting the outstanding 
air cargo personality of the year is (1) to 
give due recognition to personal achieve- 
ment, and (2) to emphasize the results of 
the award winner’s work in order to focus 
greater attention to his efforts and to the 
air cargo industry. 

In revealing the award at the AFFA 
dinner, Charles L. Gallo, chairman of the 
affair, declared that it would be presented 
formally at each of the annual dinners of 
the organization. 

Budd said that at the present time no 
decision has been made on the form the 
award will take. 

“Whatever form it will take,” he said, “it 
will be a handsome one, and representative 
of signal achievement.” 


REA-S&W Pact Ending 


It was learned by Air Transportation 
that the General Sales Agreement between 
Railway Express Agency and Seaboard & 
Western Airlines, transatlantic all-cargo 
carrier, is being terminated in the near fu- 
ture by mutual consent. 


CAA Estimates for 1957 
Show Cargo Increases 


Estimates of 1957 domestic and inter- 
national trafic of the scheduled United 
States passenger and all-cargo airlines, 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, showed substantial increases over 
1956 totals in the carriage of freight and 
express. 


(Concluded on Page 36) 


ASPCA Opens its Modern 
Animalport at Idlewild 


A fully-equipped, modern shelter for 
airborne animals, rivaling the topnotch 
Animal Hostel at London Airport, was 
dedicated late last month at New York 
International Airport. Called the Sydney 
H. Coleman Animalport, after the late 
executive vice president of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals—-he served from 1931 to 1952— 
it is the first of its kind in the United 
States, 


(Concluded on Page 36) 
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A few of the many major 
corporations shipping worldwide . . . 
via Swissair Cargo 
SwiSssaAiR 
takes a load 


off your mind! 


Swissair’s proven service . . . DAILY CARGO hands of our cargo experts your products are 
| FLIGHTS, INCLUDING AIR FREIGHTER SERVICE personally serviced, dispatched, delivered, with 
TO ALL EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST. . . the same skill, the same sense of responsibility 
takes more loads off your mind more often. . . that you put into their manufacture. 

makes them more quickly available to your cus- 


| 

tomers overseas. Whatever you ship, wherever you ship it . . . 
| Air cargo rates are all the same. It’s the service REST ASSURED it will get there faster and safer 
. . . Swissair service . . . that’s different. In the via Swissair Cargo. 


CONSULT YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 


SPECIFY WITH CARE...INSIST ON 


| - Cay SWISSAIR 


10 WEST 49TH STREET - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. * PLAZA 7-4433 


AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 
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NEW OFFICES 


ASA INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


Guayaquil, Ecuador—9 de Octubre 104. 
Manager Emilio Pereira. 

New York, Y.—Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church Street. Phone: WOrth 
4-2357. Manager Bob Lord. 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 

Chicago, Ill—6217 West 63rd St. (ad- 
jacent to Chicago Midway Airport). 
Phone: LUdlow 5-1616/7/8. Teletype: 
CG 2094. Manager: George J. Weenan. 


IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN 


Los Angeles, Calif —Suite 1301, 530 West 
6th Street. Phone: TRinity 2164. Man- 
ager: William Gray. 


SERVICES 


NWA-TWA GLOBAL FLIGHTS 


Trans World Airlines and Northwest 
Orient Airlines last month inaugurated 
their joint round-the-world service. TWA, 
which for a decade had been providing 
scheduled service over the North Atlantic 
to Europe, North Africa, and the Middle 
East, recently was awarded extensions of 
its routes beyond India and Ceylon to 
Bangkok and Manila. The Philippine cap- 
ital is the point of transfer to NWA air- 
craft for other destinations in the Orient 
and across the Pacific to the United States. 


to ship by air” 


delivered at a saving! 


international 


Airlines 


(Aerovias Sud Americana, inc) 


“We’ve learned it pays 


says Frederick H. Klein 


Frederick H. Klein, President of Orr & 
Sembower, Inc., of Reading, Pa., received 
an order for a 4613 pound Powermaster 
boiler from Schering Corporation's asso- 
ciated company in Colombia, Undra Ltda. 
Transportation by boat and over land by 
truck would take about five weeks .. . ASA 
air freight was the answer. Within a few 
hours, the large boiler was at their plant in 
Bogota, 9000 feet above sea level, and 


NWA UPS FLIGHTS 
The backbone of Northwest Orient Air- 


lines’ domestic system, the run between 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago, now 
has 34 flights a day. Five of the eastbound 
flights and four of the westbound flights 
include stops at Rochester, with some of 
these stopping at Madison and Milwaukee. 
Most of the flights are operated by DC-6Bs. 


BRITANNIA SPEED MARKS 

With the Bristol Britannia propjet al- 
ready in commercial operation by three in- 
ternational airlines—British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, El Al Israel Airlines, 
and Aeronaves de Mexico—reports of 
broken speed records have been coming 
thicker than flies around a honey jug. 

On January 1, an Aeronaves Britannia 
sped from Mexico City to New York in 5:08 
hours, which was 44 minutes under its own 
schedule time and two hours better than 
that of any other airline. Five days later, 
a BOAC Britannia, flying at altitudes rang- 
ing from 23,000 to 25,000 feet, crossed 
from New York to London in 7:57 hours. 
The record lasted three days when the 
British-made plane in the service of El Al, 
flying the same route, brought the New 
York-London time down to 7:44 hours. 
The Israeli carrier also captured the west- 
bound speed record on the latter run with 
a new mark of exactly 10 hours. 


RIDDLE C-46R LOWERS RECORD 

Helped along by a stiff tailwind, a 
Riddle Airlines C-46R airfreighter required 
only 3:17 hours to fly from Orlando, Florida, 
to New York. Unmodified C-46s normally 
cover this distance in the scheduled time 
of 5:29 hours. The north-south all-cargo 


line is converting all its 34 C-46s to the 
Riddle modification. (See April, 1957, AT.) 


MORE PAA CARIBBEAN FLIGHTS 

Pan American World Airways has _in- 
creased the six weekly flights between New 
York and Ciudad Trujillo and Port au 
Prince to 10. At the same time, 22 flights 
a week have been added to Miami-Carib- 
bean schedules. Port au Prince now has 
42 Miami flights per week; Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, 36; Montego Bay, 28; Kingston, 20; 
San Juan, 46; Havana, 108; Miami, 42. 


NEW KLM HOUSTON RUN 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has given 
shippers another flight between Houston 
and Amsterdam via Montreal. This brings 
to three per week the services provided 
by the Dutch carrier between the Texas 
and the Netherlands cities. DC-7C equip- 
ment is operated. 


ALITALIA EXPANDS SERVICES 


Alitalia’s transatlantic DC-7C service, at 
present on a three-a-week basis, will in- 
crease gradually during the next few 
months until a peak of 10 a week will 
be operated by August 1. 


AIRPORTS 


CAPITAL TO HAVE 2ND FIELD 

A 5,000-acre site at Chantilly, Virginia, 
27 miles from Washington, D. C., has been 
selected for the capital’s second airport 
by President Eisenhower. It is aimed at 
relieving traffic-choked Washington National 
Airport. The plan is to put the airport 


ASA ... YOUR FREIGHTWAY TO LATIN AMERICA! 


ASA air freight can save you money by: 
® Lower crating costs and insurance 


@ Less handling and transshipment 
© Less capital investment tie-up 
SCHEDULED DIRECT SERVICE DAILY to Central and 


South America. Contact your freight forwarder or 
call the ASA office nearest you. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pinellas Int'l Airp't, St. Petersburg, Florida, Ph.: HEmlock 5-215! 
WEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y., Ph.: WOrth 4-2357 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois, Ph.: WAbash 2-008! 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: Phone: Enterprise 8-8155 
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in operation by 1960. Reported cost of 
the project is $50 million. 


CARGO DOWN AT SEATTLE 


Seattle-Tacoma handled totals of 30,609,- 
551 pounds of freight and 2,701,011 pounds 
of express in 1957—a drop of 5% from 
the 1956 totals in each category. Inbound 
freight handlings during the past year 
actually were higher than the year before, 
recording a total of 12,599,365 pounds— 
an increase of 762,182 pounds. But out- 
bound freight handlings, at 18,010,186 
pounds, represented a loss of 2,411,960 
pounds, wiping out the inbound gain. Both 
inbound and outbound express handlings 
showed declines from the 1956 totals. In- 
bound express at 1,680,533 pounds, fell 
76,573 pounds; outbound, at 1,020,478 
pounds, dropped 60,383 pounds. 


JAL SEEKS HANEDA CHANGE 


Tokyo’s Haneda International Airport 
should be restored as a 100% commercial 
airport, Japan Air Lines asserted in a 
petition to the Japanese Civil Aviation 
Bureau. The United States Air Force has 
used Haneda as an air transport base since 
the end of World War Il. Expanding com- 
mercial air traffic is the reason given by 
JAL for its petition. 


AIRPORT FOR CORK 


A report from abroad confirms the in- 
tention of Eire’s Department of Industry 
and Commerce to build a commercial air- 
port for Cork. Planning will be completed 
by next October. It is anticipated the 
letting of the contract will take place early 
next year, with completion of the airport 
scheduled for 1961. 


Delta Air Lines 


ALL-CARGO 
FLEET serves 


these cities 


Costs less than you think. Saves 
time and money. Carries most 
anything that can be shipped! 


Air Freight often costs less than rail express— 
yet gives next day delivery. It has no hidden 
costs—cuts out the costly stop-and-go delays of 
slow-poke surface transportation. Every Delta 
flight carries AIR FREIGHT, with over 500 de- 


partures daily in the U.S. A. 


Typical 100 LB. RATE between 


NEW YORK—ATLANTA Spaced coteeteauenkenue 9.70 
CHICAGO—MIAMI eeeeeee Sievesvsessdeeusouw ane 
PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS.................+-$17.30 


Lower Rates Available on Volume Shipments 


CAB 


ADDED STOPS FOR QANTAS 


The foreign air carrier permit of Qantas 
Empire Airways has been amended to in- 
clude American Samoa as an intermediate 
point on its route between Australia and 
San Francisco and Vancouver; and by ex- 
tending the route to New York and beyond 
to Australia via intermediate points in 
Newfoundland, Iceland, the Azores, Eire, 
United Kingdom, France, Holland, West 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Turkey Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Israel, Iraq, Iran, Bahrein, 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. 


ARGENTINA’S PERMIT AMENDED 


Aerolineas Argentinas’ temporary foreign 
air carrier permit was amended by re- 
moving the restriction preventing service 
to Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro on the 
same flight. The permit is subject to the 
condition that the airline serves the ter- 
minal point New York only on flights 
originating or terminating at a point in 
Argentina. 


BOARD OKAYS IATA RATES 


The Civil] Aeronautics Board has approved, 
with minor adjustments, continuation of 
the current specific commodity rate struc- 
ture for the North Atlantic, as adopted 
by the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The Board’s approval does not 
extend beyond the end of this year. An 
IATA Commodity Description Guide, de- 
signed to clarify the various commodities 
included and excluded from each commod- 


Calling Dr. Seiler! 


Shippers throughout the United 
States recently received a “prescription” 
from Dr. Werner Seiler, ACD, United 
States cargo sales and trafic manager 
for Swissair. 

Dr. Seiler, of 
course, prescribed 
a good stiff dose 
of Swissair to his 
shipper - patients 
with problems, It’s 
the kind of medi- 
cine he wants his 
patients to con- 
tinue taking in- 
definitely. As a 
matter of fact, he 
points out that : 
“this prescription © 4 - 
may be refilled Seiler 
daily.” 

If the shippers who received Seiler’s 
prescription are mystified by the degree, 
ACD, which follows his name, he points 
out with a certain amount of pride: 

“Air Cargo Doctor, naturally.” 


ity description, is provided for in the agree- 
ment—a result of the Board’s desire “to 
refine the North Atlantic specific commod- 
ity rate structure so as to insure that rates 
will be properly applied.” The Commodity 
Description Guide, in the opinion of the 
CAB, represents “a major step toward this 
objective, and its implementation should 
make a significant contribution to the 
orderly and sound development of the 
(Continued on Page 32) 


ATLANTA 


BIRMINGHAM 
CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 
JACKSONVILLE 
MEMPHIS 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 

NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 
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Business management cannot afford to overlook the speed of air 


freight transportation, especially in this budding Jet Age. But the 


fast movement of goods at hundreds of miles an hour, though im- 


portant, is but one part of the package. Taking profitable advan- 


tage of speed and the other desirable features of air freight re- 


quires good management planning. As the author points out: “No 


one consciously pays a premium for any type of transportation, 


air or any other, unless some extra benefit is received in return for 


the extra cost.” This article is a must for business management. 


INDUSTRIAL FREIGHT 


\ THEN a_ comparatively new 
method of transportation in- 
creases its cargo ton-mileage 
four times in 10 years, and then shows, 

even on the higher base, a further in- 

crease, it should command more than 
mere academic interest. When it be- 
comes apparent that the carriers and 
the forwarders primarily concerned 
with this means of transport are bas- 
ing their hopes for future business on 

a concept but rarely recognized by 
other transportation agencies, it would 
seem but reasonable that truck, rail, 
and water carriers should examine 
carefully the soundness of the princi- 
ple upon which this claim rests. Per- 
haps indeed they might well adopt it 
themselves. 

It would be a fair assumption io 
make that if one were to ask the ordi- 
nary individual why any shipper should 
use air freight. the most likely answer 
would be: “Because of speed, it is 
primarily valuable in the case of an 
emergency, for at such a time the 
premium rate becomes a matter of lit- 
tle or no importance, since failure io 
meet the emergency at the earliest pos- 
sible moment might well result in a 
loss far in excess of the higher trans- 
portation cost.” Then, on second 
thought, it might be added that “of 
course, there are some commodities 
such as cut flowers and highly fashion- 
able wearing apparel that might move 
by air as a regular thing.” 

Underlying this response are certain 
assumptions. Among them, | mention 
three: 
> Air freight rates are premium 


rates. 
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“The ultimate purpose of a means of transportation ought 
not to be to reduce the expenses of transportation but 
to reduce the expenses of production.” 


Dupuit (1844) 


> The primary use of air freight is 
in meeting emergencies or for highly 
perishable items—using the word “per- 
ishable in a broad sense. 

> There is a relationship between 
the actual cost of transportation service 
itself and the other costs of doing busi- 
ness. Let us examine these three as- 
sumptions. 

First, air freight is carried at a pre- 
mium rate. Recognizing all the limi- 
tations on the use of a ton-mile rate 
for purposes of comparison, yet for a 
specific shipment moving between defi- 
nite points and receiving similar door- 
to-door service, air freight rates are 
in most cases higher than for railway 
express. and from two to five times 
higher than for truck, rail, or water. 
But to say that air freight costs 18-22¢ 
per ton-mile as against 13-16¢ for rail- 
way express, 5-6¢ for truck, and 4-6¢ 
for rail is about as meaningful as to 
say that steel costs 6¢ a pound, alumi- 
num 27¢, and chromium $1.38. 

Both statements may be true, but 
they are of significance only as they 
are related to the peculiar value of 
each in return for the cost differential. 
Truck shipments move faster and pay 


a higher rate than by rail, just as rail 
shipments pay a higher per ton-mile 
rate but move more expeditiously than 
by water. Air rates are no more “pre- 
mium” than are the others. 

The real question is not, “How many 
cents per pound does it cost to move 
a given shipment”—but rather, “What 
do you get for your money, and how 
much is the greater speed worth to 
you?” 

To judge the contribution of trans- 
portation to a company’s profit figure 
by the number of dollars paid out di- 
rectly for getting shipments in or out 
is to miss the real significance of the 
traffic function. What we really should 
do is look at the whole “transportation 
package” as part of the distribution 
pattern of the company. More on this 
later. 

A second assumption is that air 
freight is of value (except for certain 
perishable and fashion items) prima- 
rily in cases of emergency. Here, too, 
we have to be somewhat careful both 
about our thinking as well as our facts. 
For instance, in terms of poundage, 
automobile parts and accessories, ma- 
chinery, and electrical equipment, in 
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By HOWARD T. LEWIS 
Professor of Marketing 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


Harvard University 


+ 


The Lockheed Electra turboprop and the Douglas DC-8 pure jet, two prominent air transports of 
tomorrow, which will speed up even more the movement of domestic and international shipments. 


terms of air freight volume, all out- 
rank in importance the two commodi- 
ties just mentioned. Furthermore, 
shippers range all the way from ihose 
who never have and probably never 
will use air at all, clear across the 
spectrum to those who to all intents 
and purposes never use anything else. 
Confining our attention to the actual 
users only, again we find at one ex- 
treme those who do use it only when 
faced by a real emergency. 

Their usage may be illustrated by 
the shutdown of an assembly line 
caused by the failure of some particu- 
lar part of the production equipment. 
If the part is one no one would expect 
to break in ordinary use, the company 
would be unlikely to have stocked a 
spare part. When such a part does 

(Continued on Page 22) 


AIR FREIGHT 
18¢-22¢ per ton-mile 


RAIL EXPRESS 
13¢-16¢ per ton-mile 


The wrong question to ask yourself: 
“How many cents does it cost me 
to move my shipment?” 


MOTOR FREIGHT 
S¢-6¢ per ton-mile 


The right question to ask yourself: 
“What do I get for my money and 
how much is the greater speed 
worth to me?” 


RAIL FREIGHT 
4¢-6¢ per ton-mile 
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The Lockheed C-130 Hercules in flight, as seen from a jet plane. The big 350-mile-an-hour propjet airfreighter, currently in USAF 
service, recently was released for sale to commercial airlines. See table in this issue for full characteristics of the Hercules. 


PUSHBUTTON LOADING FOR 


THE JET AGE 


Age will establish a new tempo of freight movement, 

have been displaying worry-wrinkled brows over the 
problem of loading and unloading of the jets and propjets. 
As one shipper put it: 


Gee will establish SHIPPERS, aware that the Jet 


“Of course, we’re happy to see these new fast planes. 
But if the airline and aviation industries don’t do something 
about matching the speed of loading to the speed of flight, 
the same old anchor will be dragged. It’s like putting an 
iron saddle and a 200-pound jockey on a champion filly.” 


At Marietta, Georgia, Lockheed Aircraft has come up 
with a pushbutton system which, the manufacturer claims, 
is at least one important answer to the problem. It was 
demonstrated to airline and military cargo officials that the 
all-mechanical system cut the time required to prepare and 
load air freight by 40%, while idle ground time was slashed 
by 90%. 


Lockheed used its 350-mile-an-hour propjet freighter, the 
Hercules, in the loading-unloading tests. Thirty-five thousand 
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pounds of prepared cargo were injected into the plane in the 
startling speed of 40 seconds. Working in reverse, the system 
drew the same load out of the aircraft at the same speed. 
(See advertisement in center pages.) 

The system, which is a startling reminder of the New 
Zealand-born cargon idea, lends itself exceptionally well to 
the Hercules’ straight-in tail loading. Freight is tied to in- 
dividual pallets holding up to 7,000 pounds each. The pal- 
lets rest on rollers and can be moved speedily aboard a 
truck, then pulled by an electric winch into the aircraft 
whose floor is fitted with rollers. 

Commenting on the new development, Lockheed’s assistant 
chief engineer for product design, W. A. Pulver, said that 
it “will enable shippers to have their cargo prepared for 
shipment and waiting on prepacked pallets at the various 
cities.” Mechanical unloading immediately will follow land- 
ing of the airfreighter. 

“Cargo will be shifted rapidly and mechanically.” he 
stated. “Then the freighter is reloaded mechanically.” 
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THE AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
AND THE JET 


President, Air Express International 


ER has grown in importance as 

air freight has become increas- 
ingly important in transportation, both 
domestic and international. He _ has, 
indeed, been a prime reason for the 
growth of air freight. But his role in 
the transportation 
industry will as- 
sume a new and 
larger aspect as the 
jets now on order 
effect their revolu- 
tion in movement 
by air. 

The chief cargo 
official of one of 
the leading inter- 
national airlines re- 
cently stated one of 
the reasons for the added stature of 
the forwarder. The 10 jets he said, 
on order for his own firm, will pro- 
vide an overnight increase of some 
50.000 pounds of air cargo lift capacity 
over and above the commercial passen- 
ger complement. This represents freight 
airlift 10 to 15 times greater than is 
available today. One plane alone—the 
Bristol Britannia—even when carrying 
a full load of passengers and their lug- 


Te AIR FREIGHT FORWARD- 


Charles L. Gallo 


By CHARLES L. GALLO 


THE AUTHOR POINTS OUT that the British-manufactured Britannia (shown above), “even 


when carrying a full load of passengers and their luggage, will still have a cargo capaci 
equivalent to 60% of the all-cargo DC-4." New emphasis by airlines on cargo is expected. 


gage. will still have a cargo capacity 
equivalent to 60% of the all-cargo 
DC-4. 

With so much cargo space available. 
the lines carrying a combination of 
passengers and freight are bound to 
give the freight an emphasis greater 
than they do at present. But they have 
in the past found it unprofitable to 


THE JET AGE brings new recognition of the role of the air freight forwarder, 


Gallo states. Above is France's contribution to faster shipping—the Carovelle. 


make an all-out cargo effort because 
they are not in general equipped to 
handle the staggering volume of paper- 
work and documentation. Many lines 
have long welcomed the forwarder be- 
cause his handling of the freight freed 
them of much of this burden. The 
packages of many shippers are con- 
solidated by the forwarder into one 
and it is handled by the airline on one 
airwaybill. 

This parallels to some extent the 
handling of the mail by the airlines. 
All the processing is done by the post 
office. When the airlines take it over 
as profitable cargo, their chief duty is, 
as it should be, the transporting of 
the mail from place to place. It is this 
kind of “clean” cargo which the air- 
lines can handle expeditiously and at 
a profit. They welcome it from the 
post office and the forwarder because 
it reduced their handling physically 
and figuratively. The vast increase in 
freight likely in the near future makes 
the forwarder as its source even more 
attractive to the airlines. 

This new recognition of the role of 
the forwarder by the airlines is ap- 
parent in many ways. At our own firm, 
Air Express International. our first 
general staff meeting for this year was 
honored by the presence of the cargo 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Jet Age will see lower air freight 


costs to the shipper and zooming ton-mile 
performance by the airlines. 


* 


A Changing DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 


RELATIVE % GAIN 


By 


ARTHUR E. RAYMOND 


Vice President-Engineering 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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BOUT 10 years ago the air cargo 
A business was cursed by an ex- 
cess of optimistic prediction. 
The natural result of a performance 
which barely reached 4% of the fore- 
cast was a plunge into pessimism. His- 
torically and realistically, however, the 
growth of air cargo has been continu- 
ing at an average rate of some 25% 
annually—on a world basis—which is 
greater than the highly regarded 
growth of passenger traffic. 

In recent months, there has been 
evident a renewed excitement. The 
message of economy with air freight 
is being heard by more people than 
ever before, and more important, is 
beginning to find a receptive audience. 

Let’s examine the role air cargo is 
playing in the economy of the world 
today. There are at least five major 
market divisions. 

> Emergency shipment. 

> Movement of high-value goods. 

> Convenience. 


> The sole means of transport avail- 
able. 

> Shipping by air to save costs. 

Of these, we know that emergency 
shipments are today’s prime market. 
The spare parts for broken machines, 
the medicines, the rush orders of per- 
ishable and high style merchandise, 
these are the classic cargo of present 
day air freight. We have been told by 
one of the largest United States cargo 
airlines that over 70% of its ship- 
ments are of emergency nature. Away 
from the United States, however, we 
can see substantial air movements 
based on the geographic and physical 
difficulties (or impossibilities) asso- 
ciated with surface travel. As a matter 
of fact, many “bush” communities in 
all parts of the world are entirely sup- 
ported by air operations. 

In analyzing air freight as a cost- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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PARTIAL SCENE at the l0th anniversary 
of the Air Freight Forwarders Association. 


SOME OF THE guests at the AFFA func- 
tion, representing all the parts of an 
extremely lively, young air freight industry. 
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LIPSCOMB: “Air freight for- 


“Take the traffic 
off the roads and put it in 
. . Keep plugging.” 


dent of the company. . . 


Sees the business as a whole." arm of direct air carrier.” 


“Every pound of 
freight handled by us is 


d HAFFER: CAB recognition 
long-awaited dawn of forwarder has not made 


the Air Cargo Age." 


“All partners—for- 
warders, CAB, airlines, Port 
Authority, shippers." 


O'BRIEN: "Convey the ap- 


@ good forwarder and rely preciation of the Mayor of 


dustry—the domestic and inter- 

national direct and indirect air 
carriers, and originating shippers — 
joined last month at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, to participate in the 
tenth anniversary dinner of the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association. More 
than 400 guests attended the function 
which, judging from subsequent com- 
ment by key figures, turned out to be 
a huge industry relations success. 

The principal speaker was the new- 
est member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Louis J. Hector. Short addresses 
were delivered by Willis G. Lipscomb, 
vice president-traffc and sales, Pan 
American World Airways, who repre- 
sented the international airlines on the 
AFFA dais; and John Paul Riddle, 
president, Riddle Airlines, represent- 
ing the domestic air carriers. Other 
guest speakers included Frank B. 
Laughlin, assistant collector of cus- 
toms, Port of New York; John R. 
Wiley, director of aviation, Port of New 
York Authority; and James J. O’Brien, 
aide to Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 

AFFA speakers were Robert Seitel, 
president of the forwarders’ organiza- 
tion as well as president of Allied Air 
Freight, Inc.; Charles L. Gallo, former 
AFFA president and chairman of the 
dinner, who also is president of Air 
Express International Corp.; and Louis 
P. Haffer, AFFA executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel. 

Although confining himself to an ad- 
dress of less than five minutes’ dura- 
tion, Lipscomb’s announced “four-point 
program” vied for top interest with 
Hector’s considerably jengthier discus- 
sion. The Pan American official sug- 
gested that: 

> Permanent authorization be given 
to air freight forwarders. 


\* FACETS of the air freight in- 


> The “right to have pass transporta- 
tion for cargo sales agents and the air 
freight forwarders,” through legisla- 
tion, in order that they may “explore 
foreign markets in the same manner 
as the passenger sales agents find it 
necessary to explore foreign markets.” 

> Legislation be enacted by the air- 
lines “whereby cargo sales agents who 
are also freight forwarders should be 
permitted to earn commission on con- 
solidated shipments.” 

> “The strange anomaly be elimi- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE NEW LOCKHEED 


AMERICA’S FIRST PROP-JET AIR FREIGHTER DESIGNED TO 
TRANSPORT THE GOODS OF THE WORLD IN THE JET AGE 


The new Hercules air freighter is a more powerful, longer-range 
commercial version of Lockheed’s military C-130—the 
performance-proved “go-any-place, haul-anything” combat cargo 
carrier of the U.S. Air Force. 

The first Jet Age aircraft specifically designed for air freight, the 
new HERCULES has a huge rear loading door—enabling it to swallow 
whole truckloads of assorted cargo. No other commercial cargo 


LOCKHEED means leadership 
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HERCULES 


plane now available can match the HERCULES in fast loading and 
unloading — of all types of cargo, no matter how big or heavy. 


The new HERCULES is completely pressurized and air conditioned. 
The long-range crew compartment, developed from operational 
experience, provides for a maximum of crew efficiency, safety and 
comfort: flight deck galley, crew bunks, toilet facilities, lock-and- 
key stowage space, and advanced type soundproofing and insulation. 


Powered by four 4050 h.p. Allison (General Motors) 501-D prop- 
jet engines, the mighty HERCULES can take off from or land on short 
runways and improvised fields, fully loaded. 


Wherever air freight is needed, any place in the world, the HERCULES 
can get it there in a hurry, at a profit to airline operators. 


‘GEORGIA DIVISION, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. 


Lockheed’s mechanized freight handling 
system injects this huge load of cargo into 
the HERCULES in just 40 seconds. System un- 
loads freight with same speed. 


High-speed system demonstrates 90 per cent 
reduction in aircraft loading time, cutting 
costs and increasing profits through greater 
plane utilization. 


‘Even veteran pilots are amazed at the short 


take-off run and the steep rate-of-climb per- 
formance of the new HERCULES carrying 
capacity loads of air cargo. 
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re once was a salesman who wrote 
“Please send me some hats to promote.” 
When at last they arrived 
The Spring market had dived. 


He said “D - - - it! That sure gets my goat!” 


Slow deliveries are costly in lost orders, cooled 
interest, inventories tied up. Save by shipping 
BOAC air freight! Check with your Cargo 


BOAT 


Agent or nearest BOAC office. No cargo 


problem is too tough for BOAC to handle! 


BRI TISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION, New 
Angeles 


. Boston, Dallas, Miami, San Francisco, Los 


General Sales Agents for Qantas 
Australia’s Overseas Airline 


, Montreal, T. 


INDUSTRIAL FREIGHT IN A NEW ERA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Wash- 
‘oronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 


fail, the operating losses are immedi- 
ate and obvious to everyone from top 
management on down. Even if air 
freight costs three or four times as 
much as it does, no one would hesitate 
to expend the additional money. 

We can then move in our spectrum 
of users to the company that is well 
aware that situations are certain to 
arise which will require aggressive ex- 
pediting, and is prepared to make 
prompt use of air to meet them. Thus, 


one company discovered that it had . 


underestimated the total demand for 
one of its products and felt that pro- 
curing the additional quantities of raw 
materials for manufacturing purposes 
and also getting its finished product 
to the market created an emergency 
which could best be met by utilizing 
air freight. Another company cor- 
rectly estimated the total demand for 
its product but badly missed the terri- 
torial distribution, and air freight was 
resorted to to meet these local shifts 
in demand. Still a third found itself 
in trouble because of the unexpected 
failure of his principal supplier and 
resorted to air freight to expedite such 
deliveries as the supplier could make 
and to bring in from other sources. 
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An automobile assembly plant re- 
quiring the use of some 13,000 items 
operates on a 11-day inventory re- 
serve. It has no warehouses in the 
usual sense. But actual or threatened 
shortages occur almost daily and are 
met in part through the use of air 
freight—to the extent of over two 
million pounds a year. These and any 
number of similar situations come to 
mind. In all of these cases air freight 
use is deliberately planned in advance 
of the specific emergency to supple- 
ment the more normal use of other 
means of transportation. 


But still further toward the opposite 
end of the spectrum from the strictly 
emergency use are those companies 
which use air freight as a normal, reg- 
ular method of transport, in some in- 
stances even to the exclusion of any 
other. Here is a research and develop- 
ment company in the East; there is a 
manufacturer on the West Coast who 
ships his finished product typically 
weighing some 650 pounds to the ma- 
jor segment of his market on the 
Eastern seaboard. Here is a national 
distributor of business cards; there 
is a manufacturer of aircraft compo- 


nent parts and accessories used for 
overhauling, servicing and repairing 
planes. Here is a manufacturer of 
watches who brings all of his move- 
ments from Switzerland by air; there 
is a nationally known manufacturer 
who ships repair parts for the equip- 
ment which his dealers distribute by 
air to central distributing points and 
from there on to the individual dealers 
by mail. These companies use vir- 
tually no other means of transporta- 
tion. So in going back to our original 
statement that air freight is used only 
for emergencies and perishables, it be- 
comes clear that this is by no means 
all of the truth. 

But it is with reference to the third 
assumption that I should like to write 
more particularly. That is the assump- 
tion that the direct cost of actually 
moving goods is but part of a “trans- 
portation package”; that  ton-mile 
costs of transporting freight have little 
significance except as they are related 
to the other costs of doing business. 
The correlary of this is that no one 
consciously pays a premium for any 
type of transportation, air or any other, 
unless some extra benefit is received in 
return for the extra cost. 


The Crux 


Here is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem. Clearly, unless there are benefits 
to be derived as a result of the addi- 
tional freight costs, then it would be 
silly to ship by any method other than 
that which costs the shipper the least 
possible direct dollar outlay. But, if 
by using an immediately more expen- 
sive method—such as truck or air-—- 
a manufacturer could, through lower 
inventories, fewer warehouses or wider 
distribution, or larger sales volume, 
realize net returns that are more than 
proportional to the higher freight bill, 
then obviously he would be foolish not 
to pay the higher rate. This is the 
heart of competitive transportation. 
Where that break-even point lies be- 
tween the higher transportation cost 
and the increased net return can only 
be determined by specific analysis by 
individual companies of individual 
commodities or classes of commodities. 

But we can carry our inquiry a 
little further. 

What are these extra benefits that in 
the case of air freight are claimed to 
offset the ton-mile rates? They fall into 
two major classifications: first, those 
relative to greater security and protec- 
tion of the goods, such as less costly 
packing, less tare weight, negligible 
dunnage, and reduced pilferage. Much 
can be said pro and con with regard 
to each of these points. The more im- 
portant benefits claimed, however, are 
those derived from the greater speed: 
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lower inventories, reduced warehous- 
ing costs, and added sales resulting 
from the ability to reach wider markets 
promptly as well as to serve existing 
markets better. 

Of these latter claims, I should like 
to confine myself to inventories and 
warehousing, not because the sales im- 
plications are unimportant—far from 
it—but because inventory and ware- 
housing constitute two of the most im- 
portant cost items directly affected by 
changes in the method of transporta- 
tion, both in terms of the money in- 
volved and of the organizational prob- 
lems they create. 

Suppose we take a look at inventory. 
The claim is made that the speed of 
transportation by air makes it possible 
for a company to carry smaller inven- 
tories and thereby reduce carrying cost. 
Put in another way, greater speed can 
shorten the required procurement lead 
time, reduce the volume of goods in 
transit, and necessitate smaller stocks 
on hand at the buyer’s plant, with re- 
sultant lower interest, taxes, insurance 
and warehousing. How far are these 
claims true? Necessarily speaking in 
broad terms, it seems to me that we 
can say five things. 


Five Points 


1 There cannot be the slightest doubt 

in light of the steadily growing evi- 
dence from experience and demonstra- 
ble fact that in many, many instances 
there is a real basis for these claims. 
There can no longer be any question 
but what an increasing number of com- 
panies have been able to reduce the 
size of their inventories on an appre- 
ciable number of items and enjoy a 
net saving thereby. To cite a single 
instance, an electrical manufacturer 
through air freight reduced his normal 
inventory on items amounting to 30% 
of the dollar value of his total inven- 
tory from 60 days to six days, with a 
direct dollar saving of between $40,000 
and $45,000. There are too many such 
instances for us to brush aside the 
claims of the airlines as unworthy of 
comment. 

Nevertheless, there are marked lim- 

itations to the extent to which air 
(or any other means of rapid transit) 
can lower over-all inventory costs. Re- 
ductions are possible only in the case 
of those items that we may define as 
“air candidates.” Such air candidates 
may be roughly defined in the words 
of Dwight Gentry as those character- 
ized by “density, fragility, perishabil- 
ity, and intrinsic worth,” to which we 
must add distance since the greater 
mileage over which a commodity is 
shipped, the greater is likely to be the 
significance of air freight. 

In short, almost every company’s 


SHIPPING 
TO THE 
ORIENT ? 


here’s how Courier 
Cargo know-how saved 
one shipper $398 


Problem: rush 972 Ibs. of delicate 
aircraft engine to interior Laos. 
JAL Courier Cargo expert set up 
uncrated air shipment...saved 
Airwork Corp. of Millville, N.J. 
196 Ibs., nearly $400! Delivery 
was on time, in top condition 
and dollars ahead. 


ask your cargo agent about JAPAN AIR LINES 
U.S. to all the Orient 


Offices in New York, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Honolulu, throughout Japan and the Orient 


inventory contains some items that are 
not likely now nor in the near future 
to be transported by air. 

Reductions in the cost of carrying 
inventory can at best be expected for 
only a portion of the average com- 
pany’s products. /t must not be for- 
gotten, however, that in terms of value, 
the smaller proportion of the total in- 
ventory in number of items usually 
represents by far the major portion in 
terms of value. 

The dearth of accurate data as to 

what it does cost to carry inventory 
is so great as to make any generaliza- 
tions virtually impossible. While this 
writer was conducting field work in 
the realm of air freight, he was time 
and time again impressed with the lack 
of such information. This has likewise 
been the experience of others. A con- 
sulting firm writes: 

“We recently became interested in 
finding out how closely the average 
executive’s idea of the cost of carrying 
inventory approximated the actual 
costs as we found them. We sent out 
hundreds of questionnaires and, from 
the replies, were convinced that inven- 
tory costs are, more often than not, an 
unknown figure.” 

Personally, from a review of all the 
evidence I have seen, I can only con- 
clude that most companies do not know 
what their inventory carrying costs 


are, and even when estimated, it is 
seldom broken down into its component 
parts. The reasons for this lack of data 
would seem to be found in the absence 
of suitable methods of assembling these 
costs, lack of agreement as to what 
costs should be included, and a curious 
confusion as to what to do with the 
figures when obtained. But whatever 
the reasons, the fact as to the lack is 
clear. And, until a company does get 
reasonably accurate information on 
this score, the general claims of any 
transportation company as to usable 
break-even points, will remain unsub- 
stantiated. 
4 Lowering the inventory levels, and 
hence the carrying costs, may well 
reduce costs in certain directions, but 
such a policy may also increase the 
costs in some other directions. For 
example, the closer the inventory level 
is kept to the usage or sales require- 
ments, the more carefully must that 
inventory be managed to prevent ex- 
cessive shortages. Increased handling 
costs may develop because of more fre- 
quent receipts. Inspection costs may 
rise for the same reason. The actual 
clerical cost of replacing orders more 
frequently is by no means a negligible 
figure. Perhaps the cost of performing 
other operations may similarly be af- 
fected adversely. 
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MARITIME CENTRAL AIRWAYS, 
CANADA’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT AIR 
FREIGHT OPERATOR. 


ROOM $9, 0 
DORVAL AIRPORT 


portant savings to Shi 
and Air Charterers. 


Fully equipped Aircraft available 


AIRWAYS 
BAS TERMINAL 
MONTREAL. P. @ 


The impact of air freight on the 

size of inventory is neither auto- 
matic nor forecastable in general terms. 
Better planning of production, sales, 
and inventory by manufacturers can 
also result in lower inventories and 
lower costs. Nevertheless, speed can 
play a most important part even under 
these conditions, and cah never be 
overlooked entirely. But speed and the 
other advantages of air freight do not 
emerge of themselves, and it requires 
good management planning to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. 
Total “savings” should be looked upon 
as one “package” and compared with 
the total increase in transportation 
cost. Each of the factors has some 
bearing upon each of the others and 
this too must be borne in mind in ar- 
riving at a ‘break-even figure. Basi- 
cally, this is a job for management. 

Let’s look at warehousing. Here we 
encounter the same lack of careful 
analysis, and the same lack of accu- 
rate cost data. It is frequently urged 
that the use of air makes direct-to- 
customer shipments possible, that such 
deliveries are faster, and in the long 
run cost less than shipments that are 
held over in a warehouse. It is further 
claimed that while warehouses are 
still necessary even with the use of 
air, the number of warehouses could be 
sharply reduced, and those remaining 
more strategically located and oper- 
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ated more efficiently through the more 
effective use of labor, equipment, and 
supervision. It is urgent that, at a 
minimum, the use of air as an alterna- 
tive to a demand for additional ware- 
house space is becoming more and 
more to be a real possibility. It is 
said that these various economies need 
not adversely affect the intangibie value 
of local warehouses as instruments of 
good will and prestige. 

In examining these claims, we may 
assume that the basic objective of any 
distributor-warehousing policy is to 
make goods readily available to indus- 
trial, retail, or ultimate consumers. 
Hence the character of a company 
warehouse policy must be evaluated, 
not as a separate activity, but as a 
part of the broad sales and distribution 
policy of the company. They are part 
and parcel of a coordinated plan to 
market a product, and must be so 
judged. Clearly, there is an accelerated 
trend toward emphasizing the move- 
ment of goods as the principal ware- 
house function rather than the storage. 
The fundamental problem therefore in 
appraising the asserted advantages of 
air freight is whether the added speed 
will in fact enable a company to serve 
its old customers better and to find 
new customers, and to procure these 
advantages at a lower cost than would 
be possible by using warehousing to 


the extent required through the use of 
other means of transportation. 

Few will argue for the complete 
elimination of warehouses. What is 
argued—and I personally believe with 
complete soundness—is that there is 
a very real need on the part of most 
companies to reexamine their own 
warehousing policy, taking nothing for 
granted, with reference to such ques- 
tions as the number of warehouses, 
their location, the type and number of 
items stored, and the size and fre- 
quency of orders. In other words, the 
potentially faster service of air freight 
does not automatically make ware- 
houses obsolete, but it does force a 
reexamination of warehouse practices. 


Six Conclusions 


An examination based on a national 
survey would appear to confirm the 
following conclusion with respect to 
this picture. 

> Some successful companies, mar- 
keting on a national scale, operate 
without any warehouses. Air freight is 
consciously used by these companies 
as an alternative to warehousing. Their 
managements believe they not only ex- 
pand into new markets but also hold 
their own in old ones through the use 
of faster air freight. At the same time 
they believe that they avoid the costs 
of warehousing and maintain a highly 
desirable flexibility. They especially 
argue that when air freight is coordi- 
nated with motor truck delivery they 
can reach any customer in the United 
States within one, two, or at the most, 
three days without “freezing the dis- 
tribution pattern.” 

> Many companies are seriously re- 
appraising their warehousing policy. 

> Warehousing does tend to inject 
a degree of rigidity into a distributive 
system. Once a warehouse is estab- 
lished, it is far from easy to abandon 
it. There are obvious reasons for this 
such as a feeling of vested interest on 
the part of the manager, a fear of loss 
of sales because of a customer’s feel- 
ing that he will get better service when 
a warehouse is located in his commun- 
ity, the fear of community ill will to- 
ward a company that abandons a ware- 
house, coupled with a fear of increased 
unemployment. 

> The profitableness of established 
warehouses is frequently difficult to 
measure. The fact that sales increased 
in a territory after the establishment 
of a warehouse may have been due to 
several factors having little or nothing 
to do with the new warehouse such as 
the introduction of new products or 
the redesign of old ones, new and bet- 
ter promotional methods, more aggres- 
sive or better supervised personal sell- 
ing, a shift in price policy, a growth 
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in the population of the area, or even 
a change in the general price level. 

> It also appears that the establish- 
ment of new warehouse facilities is usu- 
ally determined upon with little or no 
reference to the judgment of those out- 
side of the sales department itself. This 
fact doubtless stems from the feeling 
that the sales department is responsi- 
ble for marketing. Yet no other major 
function of a business is any longer 
regarded as the sole business of any 
one department. If the influence of 
transportation considerations upon in- 
ventory and warehousing are as signifi- 
cant as they appear to be, then failure 
to consider this influence would appear 
to be a definite mistake. 

> When we turn to the relatively 
narrower question of the cost savings 
which may result from the use of more 
rapid means of transportation, we are 
immediately confronted by the lack of 
adequate cost data. Time and again I 
have been told, in response to an in- 
quiry as to these data, “We have made 
no analysis of the cost of operating 
our warehouses—if our competitors 
have warehouses, why. then we have 
to have them too.” 

All of which adds up to the fact 
that most companies need to examine 
their present and future warehousing 
policy. Warehouses are necessary parts 
of the distribution of many—perhaps 
most—companies, but they cost money 
and raise real problems. Examination 
of the extent to which faster means of 
transportation will help reduce these 
costs is badly needed. 

As I said at the outset space does 
not permit an examination of the other 
claims for savings through the use of 
air. These include lower packaging 
and packing costs, reduced pilferage 
claims, less damage claims, and the 
like. The same understanding of the 
proper place of the transportation func- 
tion in any well-managed business will 
have definitely fruitful results in pack- 
aging as they will have in inventory 
control and warehousing. When these 
three operations are combined, the pos- 
sibilities for cost reduction and im- 
proved service through the use of air 
are really notable. But the savings 
can only come from individual com- 
pany analysis, based on imagination, 
initiative, and hard work. 

Since there are, as is the fact, very 
real opportunities for procurement and 
distribution cost and service savings 
through the judicious and proper use of 
air freight, why is it that this type of 
transport is not more commonly used? 
Various reasons are given. There are 
those who allege that it is due to lack 
of a properly designed airplane. Others 


and SUPER CONSTELLATION . . . Flight 


experience in air charter . . 


QUICKER, MORE CONVENIENT, MORE ECONOMICAL 
means of chartering an airplane for 


PASSENGERS OR CARGO 


America’s First (& only) air charter clearing house 


AT YOUR SERVICE: Facilities of 25 supplemental air carriers operating a fleet 
of more than 100 large transport aircraft ranging from DOUGLAS DC-3 to DC-6 


and ground personnel with world-wide 


. Assistance. of air transportation specialists in 
arranging group travel or cargo charters . . 


Agent for Member Carriers 


For Additional Information, Write, Wire or Call: 
INDEPENDENT AIRLINES ASSOCIATION 


1328 Eye St. N.W., Washington, D. C. District 7-2985 


Offices in leading cities. 


claim that inadequate airport layout 
and facilities are responsible. Others 
contend that there is no real future in 
air freight except in the case of urgent 
or unforeseen emergencies because the 
rate per ton-mile will always be pro- 
hibitive. Personally, I doubt if any 
of these reasons offer the real explana- 
tion. 

The basic block which delays the 
transfer of potential users of air 
freight into actual users lies in the 
habits and attitudes, principally but 
not exclusively, among the executives 
of potential users’ organizations. These 
attitudes are both caused by and in 
turn affect the attitude of the air line 
executives themselves. 

Unfortunately, it is what a man be- 
lieves is true rather than what is actu- 
ally the fact that determines his deci- 
sions. And so with air freight. There 
are charges of offloading; of too many 
errors in handling, especially at trans- 
fer points, and in routing; that only 
the large industrial centers and ship- 
pers of heavy volume are served ade- 
quately; that ground handling is in- 
efficient in the sense of lacking in 
adequate storage and sorting facilities, 
lack of concern on the part of ground 
crews, and rough handling of cargo 
while on the ground, combined with 
what the shipper believes is an inordi- 


nate amount of time spent on the 
ground—amounting in some instances 
to two-thirds of the total transit time. 

I cannot stress too strongly, how- 
ever, that none of these four conclu- 
sions—lack of economic understanding 
on the part of top management, poor 
selling and promotion on the part of 
the carriers, insufficient prestige of in- 
dustrial traffic personnel, and com- 
plaints about the service—none of these 
are inherent in air freight. There isn’t 
the slightest doubt but that the car- 
riers are just as conscious of these 
criticisms as is anyone. The carriers 
are adding substantially to their equip- 
ment, both ground and air; are devel- 
oping training courses designed tv 
improve the efficiency of their cargo 
personnel; and are meeting the off- 
loading charge so well that with some 
lines at least this practice has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. It would be ill- 
advised indeed for the management of 
any competitive method of transporta- 
tion to count on these temporary con- 
ditions as a basis for taking or keeping 
business away from the airlines. 

I conclude with the same text as 
that which is highlighted on Page 10: 
“The ultimate purpose of a means of 
transportation ought not to be to re- 
duce the expenses of transportation as 
such, but to reduce the expense of pro- 
duction and distribution. 
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This is the basis on which the pro- 
motion of air freight rests—a service 
well worth the higher rate. If those 
primarily interested in the promotion 
of air freight do do something in the 
way of convincing business executives 
that the moving of goods from one 
place to another is but a part of the 
whole function of procurement and of 
distribution, and that the cost of actu- 
ally moving goods is but a part of the 
greater cost of a larger function they 
will have served not only their own 
purpose, but will have done something 
very worthwhile for the economy as a 
whole as well. oe 2 


FORWARDER AND JET 
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supervisors for several of the airlines 
which represent us as cargo sales 
agents. They were present because, at 
these sessions, policies are reviewed 
and revised and they want to coordi- 
nate their selling policies with ours. 

A further indication of the direct in- 
terest shown by the airline people in 
the forwarder was the attendance of a 
number of airline representatives at 
the first annual dinner of the Air 
Freight Forwarders’ Association, whose 
proceedings are covered in this issue 
of Air Transportation. Two outstand- 
ing airline cargo figures were promi- 
nent among the speakers at the dinner, 
as a matter of fact. They were Willis 
G. Lipscomb, vice president-traffic and 
sales, Pan American World Airways, 
and John Paul Riddle, president, Rid- 
dle Airlines. 

Mr. Lipscomb’s talk not only under- 
scored the present and growing impor- 
tance of the forwarder and the de- 
pendence of the airlines on the for- 
warder’s generating of cargo, he pro- 
posed a number of ways to assist the 
forwarder in his work. It developed 


into a four-point program. First, Mr. 
Lipscomb felt that it would be fair 
for the airlines to pay commissions to 
forwarders on consolidated shipments. 
This practice is not followed now, and 
the forwarders work on the close mar- 


Forwarders are gearing for the Jet Age, says Gallo. Above is Boeing 707 jet. 


gin between the charges they make to 
the shippers (often lower than the air- 
line rate) and the rates they pay the 
airlines for volume air freight. Another 
point suggested that these rates for 
volume air freight be more realistic 
with a rate structure adopted that 
would give better breakpoints to the 
forwarder. 

Not only would Mr. Lipscomb assist 
the forwarders to more profitable oper- 
ations in this manner; he would grant 
full recognition to them as salesmen 
for the airlines by allowing their per- 
sonnel to travel on the airlines at re- 
duced rates in the performance of their 
selling activities. This would be merely 
granting them the same privilege now 
provided to travel agents who ride the 
airlines at special rates since the CAB 
realizes that they are prime salesmen 
of passenger space. In short, Mr. Lips- 
comb is merely asking that cargo sell- 
ing be made no more onerous than 
the selling of passenger space. The 
fourth point he made is that the char- 
ter under which the forwarders now 
operate as indirect carriers be made 
permanent. Shippers and the airlines 
know the forwarder “has come to stay,” 


i 


and Mr. Lipscomb believes it is time 
for official recognition of this fact. 

The new importance of both cargo 
and the forwarder has received signal 
acknowledgement from another group 
in the aviation industry. Our offices, 
for instance, were recently visited by 
representatives of two of the outstand- 
ing American aircraft manufacturers. 
They wanted to acquaint us with new 
planes that will be soon available, to 
ask what our loading and unloading 
problems are at present with a view to 
helping obviate them in the designs of 
planes now on the drawing board. 
They are aware of the revolution that 
their jets will accomplish and they 
know, too, that the speed of these 
planes will be negated if ground-han- 
dling does not keep pace but remains 
in the piston-age. 

The point I have been making is 
that there is a general awareness that 
the forwarder, in the nature of air 
transportation as it is and as it will 
become, must assume a larger role. It 
is important that the forwarder him- 
self is aware of this. We in the indus- 
try are looking well ahead. We at AEI, 
for instance, are looking into the most 

+s 


@ New—the first regularly scheduled all-cargo flights to South 
America’s West Coast. Room for bulky shipments. 


@ 15 flights a week—regular twice-daily service—plus week- 
end all-cargo flights give you a wider choice. 


Call Panagra's U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American World 
Airways or your Air Cargo Agent. 


y AO ag OR PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Speed of the jetliner must be matched by improved customs procedures. 
Another of the revolutionary transports is shown above, the Convair 880. 


modern materials handling equipment, 
a constant search to enable us to move 
the air freight physically between 
plane and terminal or between two 
planes on interline exchanges. We are 
reviewing a host of electronic devices 
for the processing of our paperwork, 
for accounting, for record-making and 
tabulating that will enable us to han- 
dle a vastly increased volume and to 
do it with a speed incalculable today. 

There is a last area to be considered 
in realizing the full impact that the jet 
age will make on our economy. That 
is the customs brokerage phase of our 
work. Some of this, of course, will be 
accomplished more speedily with the 
electronic equipment I mentioned. 
Some is beyond our control. But in 
our regular day-to-day dealings with 


the customs people, we are aware of 
their concern and believe that their 
procedures, too, will take the jets into 
consideration just as in the past they 
have taken other improvements in 
transportation in their stride and kept 
pace with them. 

Yes, the forwarder has a new role 
to play on a larger stage and most 
of those in the air cargo industry are 


cheering him on. The forwarder, they | 


realize, can help solve many of their 
problems of utilizing their cargo space 
while serving the shipper in a way 
they are not geared to do. The for- 
warder is keeping abreast of develop- 
ments, anticipating them with improved 
methods and tools. He is ready to 
assume the role to which fate and his 
past efforts have assigned him. ® ® ® 


A CHANGING DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 
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saving function, the true values become 
apparent when the movement of goods 
is considered in the overall sense. 
This includes not only transportation 
cost, but also the costs of warehousing, 
packaging, financing, inventory control, 
damage, pilferage and obsolescence. 
When all these expenses are considered 
in aggregate, substantial savings are 
apparent on many articles with air 
freight even at today’s rates. 

I think an important concept which, 
at least in the United States, is just 
becoming understood, is that the major 
air cargo sales effort might be directed 
more properly toward the receiver 
rather than the shipper. This approach 
gets to the heart of the pipeline and 
warehousing problem and, even though 
the receiver may be insured against 
financial loss due to damage and pil- 
ferage in surface carriers, ending a 
long awaited order with financial cred- 


its instead of the desired goods is sel- 
dom the objective of a transaction. 

As we look at air freight statistics 
today, we find encouragement not only 
in the growth in the United States, but 
even more noticeable in less highly 
developed areas of the world. In Fig- 
ure 1, which shows air freight growth 
between 1948 and 1955, we see a world 
increase of 236% compared to which 
the United States has increased 220%. 
During the same period, however, Can- 
ada gained 346%, and India 588%. 
Future increases of even greater mag- 
nitude would appear reasonable as 
economic and industrial growth show 
their effect. 

If tariffs were to continue at today’s 
level, a forecast of growth (Figure 2) 
based on Gross National Product in- 
dicates an increase of 140% by 1967. 

Recently, we have developed a turbo- 
prop revision of the DC-7C model 


Through booking via 


BRUSSELS 


moves goods faster 


to all Europe, 
Africa and the 
Middle East 


Daily flights and automatic bookings 
speed cargo to its destination...it’s never 
“stand-by’’ anywhere enroute. Specify 
SABENA... dway to all Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East. 


For information, contact your forwarding 
agent. Or call SABENA direct; offices in 
all principal cities. 


AIR CARGO VIA 


SABENA 
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AIR CARGO 


MAIL ° 


EXPRESS bd 


INSURANCE 


FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability 
Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


NEW YORK 16 
99 PARK AVENUE 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PARKER @ CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 30 years 


PHILADELPHIA 3 
1616 WALNUT STREET 


Kingsley 5-1200 


rials, surface transportation may prove 
too costly. 

Summing up—the increasing volume 
of international commerce, expansion 
of the industrial base to new regions, 
raising the standards of living in many 
countries, all not only contribute to 
growth of air cargo but are made pos- 
sible by air cargo operation. © ® ® 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


called the DC-7D cargoplane which 
will reduce today’s direct operating 
cost by one-third. The influence of 
such a cost reduction is shown in the 
graph (Figure 3) of available ton- 
miles vs. cost of transportation. Start- 
ing with a direct cost of 4¢ per ton- 
mile, adding 2¢ for indirect cost gives 
a 6¢ total. If we assume a 60% break- 
even load factor, the cost to the ship- 
per will be 10¢ per ton-mile. At this 
level we can estimate an air freight 
trafic of 5.5 billion ton-miles in the 
United States alone. Since 1946, the 
United States proportion of world air 
freight has varied from 67% to 33%. 
If we assume, as in passenger traffic, 
that the United States represents one- 
half the world total, we must think in 
terms of 11 billion ton-miles in 1967 
on a world basis.* 


*In Stanley H. Brewer's study for the 


U.S. FREIGHT MOVING 
B00 MILES OR MORE 
BY ALL SERVICES 


CUMULATIVE TON MILES) 
/ 


Volumes such as these mean radical 
revision in our concept of air freight 
handling. There will probably be an 
increased activity in the existing liai- 
sons between surface freight trucking 
concerns and air freight operators. 
There will be a change in the market. 
ing habits of businesses. The intense 
competition in marketing characteris- 
tics of the next decade will require a 
greater variety of goods on dealers’ 
shelves, faster replenishment, and more 
service to the consumer. Air freight 
goes hand in hand with this trend. 


New emphasis on the development 


of backward areas provides additional | 


opportunity for air freight develop- 
ment. For anything except raw mate- 


Boeing Airplane Company (see Vision in 
Air Cargo, December, 1957, and January, 
1958, issues), a cargo potential upwards 
of 20 billion ton-miles by 1965 was fore- 
seen. 


Red = 
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Figure 3 
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nated whereby the air freight for- 
warder is expected to work closely with 
the certificated carriers but without an 
adequate rate structure. We commend 
the attention of our fellow associates 
in international air transport that an 
adequate rate structure be agreed by 
them with application to the North 
Atlantic and also to the Pacific, similar 
in character to that which you have 
found, and which the air carriers who 
serve South America have found, to be 
so effective.” 

Matching Lipscomb’s assertion that 
“we think that the air freight forwarder 
in the international field should be re- 
garded as the strong right arm of the 
direct air carrier,” was Hector’s point 
made midway in his speech: 

“The air freight forwarder in the last 
analysis is a salesman of air freight 
transportation. It is here in this field 
of selling air freight that the freight 
forwarder plays his most dynamic role 
in air transportation. An air freight 
forwarder — at least a successful air 
freight forwarder—does not wait until 
the shipper decides on his own in an 
emergency that he would like to send 
something by air. The forwarder’s job 
is to show him that he should use air 
freight in his daily business; indeed. 
that he must use air freight daily if he 
is to realize maximum profits from his 
business. 

“It is my conviction that an intensive, 
cooperative sales job by the air carriers 
and the air freight forwarders is the 
single most important factor in the de- 
velopment of air cargo. Much of the 
basic thinking and planning, of course. 
will come from the carriers themselves. 
They will do much of the market re- 
search, much of the basic cost analysis. 
But all of this will do little good unless 
these studies and analyses are sold, 
by day-in-day-out sales effort, to the 
individual American businessman. In 
this job the air freight forwarder plays 
a crucial role.” 

Discussing the early postwar years of 
air freight and the oft-predicted boom 
which did not come, the CAB member 
stated: 

“Perhaps the most important reason 
for the delay in getting air freight up 
off the ground . . . was that business 
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was not really ready for air freight in 
1946. The businessman understood that 
urgently needed merchandise could go 
by air in an emergency and the cus- 
tomer would gladly pay the extra tab. 
But we thought only of emergencies. 
Air cargo as a regular mode of doing 
business just did not occur to the busi- 
nessman. To be perfectly candid about 
it, it did not occur to the carriers them- 
selves or to anyone else except a few 
pioneers. Everyone thought in terms of 
pure speed. The system of regional 
warehouses, distributors, and dealers, 
the long intricate pipeline of physical 
distribution, was too firmly entrenched 
for anyone to see that in the long run 
air freight, just like air mail, makes 
sense only as a normal way of doing 
business. No one today regards air 
mail as something to be used only in 
an emergency. The same must be true 
of air freight.” 


Fo = 

At one point in the tenth an- 
niversary dinner program of the 
Air Freight Forwarders Asso- 
ciation, “Air Transportation” 
was singled out for praise for 
the outstanding job it has per- 
formed during the past 15 years 
in acquainting the domestic and 
international shipping industry 
with the advantages of air 
cargo. 

Tribute was paid to John F. 
Budd, publisher of “Air Trans- 
portation,” as a pioneer in the 
effort to bring air cargo to the 
attention of shippers not only in 
the United States but in foreign 
lands. Charles L. Gallo, dinner 
chairman, who said he would be 
“remiss in not mentioning John 
F. Budd, a good friend of air 
freight,” pointed out that Budd 
inaugurated “Air Transporta- 
tion” “just 10 months after 
Pearl Harbor, at a time when 
commercial air freight was vir- 
tually non-existent.” 

Gallo also lauded Budd’s 
counterpart on “Air Transporta- 
tion,” Dick Malkin, its executive 
editor,” for his contributions to 
making air cargo understood as 
well as strong. 


& — 


Hector compared resistance to air 
freight with early resistance to auto- 
mation, when businessmen asked them- 
selves if they could afford the price. 

“Your job,” he told his audience, “is 
to persuade the American ‘businessman 
that he can’t afford not to use air 
freight, that he will lose the competi- 
tive race, that he will fail to gain the 
new markets, that he will keep his 
capital tied up in nonproductive ware- 
houses and inventories, unless he uses 
air freight. When he at last sees this, 
when our average businessman uses air 
freight because he can’t afford not to, 
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+ VENEZUELA « 


* and Netherlands West Indies * 
* FROM NEW YORK & MIAMI * 


via Latin America’s largest all-cargo carrier 


- RANSA AIRLINES. 


@ scheduled flights several 
times daily! 


@ largest fleet of C-46’s @ most complete receiving 
serving Venezuela and terminal facilities 
® @ all service expedited service! 
* Write, call, wire for full information on how 
to save time on your Venezuelan shipments! 
* Certificated and Scheduled Air Cargo Carrier 


Tel.: WA 5-9406 


@ largest personnel staff fully 
trained in cargo handling 


the breakthrough will have occurred.” 

Hector drew a laugh from his audi- 
ence, presumably from the industrial 
trafic managers present, when he cau- 
tioned the airlines and forwarders: 

“Don’t try to sell the traffic man- 
ager; sell the president of the com- 
pany. You will never save the traffic 
manager any money. The only man 
who can understand what you have to 
offer a business is the man who can 
see the business as a whole. For the 
coming of air cargo is more than a 
revolution in transportation; it is a 
revolution in the way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

Earlier in his talk, the CAB official, 
remarking on a previous visit to New 
York in the company of CAB Member 
Harmar D. Denny for the purpose of 
surveying the operations of air freight 
forwarders, mentioned his awareness of 
the forwarders’ problems with accounts 
receivable. 

“You have to pay your freight bills 
on time,” he said, “and, of course, you 
pay your customs charges in cash. 
Then you wait sometimes many weeks 
for reimbursement from shipper or 
consignee.” 

Hector paid tribute to the operations 
of certain air freight forwarding or- 
ganizations, including those relying on 
the modern miracle of electronics to 
reduce labor and increase speed. 

John Paul Riddle, easygoing as ever, 
spent some time reflecting on the old 
seat-of-the-pants flying days, on Florida 
weather, and the early years of hauling 
packages and mail. 

“We had these little open Waco 10s, 


and they were over the treetops most 
of the time if the weather was good or 
bad. We didn’t know you weren’t sup- 
posed to fly in bad weather, and we'd 
usually go over the treetops and right 
on in. The CAA was looking the other 
way; they didn’t have the rules they 
have now.” 

His first contact with freight for- 
warding came about 10 years ago, the 
Riddle Airlines president said. 

“Some 10 years ago we had experi- 
ences one way and the other. We 
finally ran into a fellow who looked 
well-fed, looked very well, and he 
proved that the freight forwarder was a 
good partner. Since that time we have 
been in partnership with many of them. 
We think you have done a wonderful 
job. I congratulate you on the job you 
have done up to this point, the first 10 
years—but I also want to say that you 
haven’t started yet. . 

“I know that you people are going 
to take the traffic off the roads and put 
it in the air. We don’t quite have the 
airplanes to do the job that has to be 
done, but we are sure that if you peo- 
ple keep plugging the way you are 
with all the rest of our customers, that 
you put the volume up, the manufac- 
turers will just have to come along and 
build us an airplane that will allow 
us to operate at profit and lower our 
cost and lower our tariffs.” 

It was Robert Seitel who set the 
mood of the evening prior to turning 
the affair over to Gallo. 

“We, the air freight forwarders, are 
thankful to a number of people in the 
audience,” the AFFA president said. 
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ternational 

Dependable, personalize 
WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


“First, we are thankful to our customers 
without whom we could not have got 
along. Because of your confidence and 
trust, we have arrived at this point in 
our development. We sincerely hope 
that we can continue to give you the 
very best of service in the future. 

“We are thankful for the healthy 
attitude evidenced towards us by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We are firmly 
convinced that only through proper 
regulation by the Board can there be 
a thriving air freight forwarding in- 
dustry. 

“Also, our thanks go to the airlines. 
Each and every pound of freight han- 
dled by us is lifted by you. 

“Many thanks to the trade publica- 
tions for their clear thinking and for 
their honest presentation of the major 
issues facing our industry. (See inset 
on Page 29.) 

“We also wish to acknowledge our 
gratitude to the aircraft industry for 
its building of bigger, faster, and better 
freight planes. 

“And last of all, we wish to thank 
the surface transportation companies 
who are now handling freight that will 
supply us with all the air freight we 
need in the future. 

“. .. If the spirit of friendship dis- 
played here tonight will carry over into 
the development of the air freight mar- 
ket, there won't be enough planes to 
handle all the freight.” 


“Partners in Progress” 


Underscoring with words the slogan, 
Partners in Progress, placed below the 
microphone, the dinner chairman, 
Gallo, told his audience: 

“The past is the past insofar as we 
are concerned, and we have our eye 
to the future in which we hope that 
the direct air carriers and the indirect 
air carriers will be partners in progress 
under the paternal jurisdiction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in providing 
our customers an even better service 
and develeping tonnage, and not 
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poundage, for our direct air carrier 
partners.” 

Gallo pointed out that “the domestic 
air freight market already is more im- 
portant to the domestic trunk carriers 
than the combined revenue total re- 
ceived for the haulage of mail and ex- 
press.” He cited figures to show this: 
1957 freight revenues of $51.6 million 
as against $49.2 million for mail and 
express. While mail and express rev- 
enues last year dropped 1% from the 
1956 total, freight revenues jumped 
22%. Gallo said that the domestic air 
freight market for all the scheduled 
and supplemental air carriers is “con- 
servatively estimated at $100 million.” 

“Yet, virtually overnight and with 
but one stroke of the pen, the domestic 
air freight potential goes over $1 bil- 
lion,” he asserted. “The removal of a 
three-syllable word, ‘deferred,’ from the 
tariffs of the direct carriers would ex- 
pose a $400 million market in rail ex- 
press, a $400 million market in LCL 
cargo, and a like amount in the over- 
the-road trucking industry! This is the 
future we envision in the domestic field. 

“The international freight market is 
much older than our domestic industry. 
Actually, it is a history of mankind 
stretching back to earliest of days when 
possibly our tribesman hauled furs or 
game on his back to the grounds of 
a neighboring tribe for bartering pur- 
poses. Through the ages, with the de- 
velopment of mankind and the national 
fence barriers he has erected makes 
international trade a complex business 
calling for great expediting skill to 
move air freight off the ground. At 
times, it seems to us that the documents 
weigh more than the shipment. The 
United States has become the leading 
trading nation of the world despite a 
shortage of skilled forwarding know- 
how. Our friends in the international 
have done much good work in the di- 
rection of reducing and eliminating pa- 
per work and we have done our best 


with the rest. The international air 
freight market for American flag direct 
air carriers and supplemental carriers 
is better than $50 million. When you 
could include the host of foreign flag 
operators flying to and from the United 
States, we are in a market of better 
than $100 million. Now, what the po- 
tential may be in international air 
freight may best be left to the imagi- 
nation. We know, however, that an- 
other good friend and partner has been 
willing to state publicly that air freight 
revenues will exceed passenger rev- 
enues in 10 years.” 


“Authentic Voice” 


It was Louis Haffer who came closest 
to referring to past airline-forwarder 
controversies. He called the “10 turbu- 
lent years of our existence .. . a thorn 
and a gadfly” to some, but maintained 
that the AFFA has been “the authentic 
voice of the forwarder making known 
his views on the methods for the devel- 
opment of the industry and the part 
the forwarder should play, and can 
play, in that development.” The AFFA 
attorney said wryly that “ihe associa- 
tion’s views have not always prevailed, 
of course, but you can be sure its voice 
has been heard.” 

Quoting from the CAB’s original de- 
cision in the International Air Freight 
Forwarder Case, Haffer read a num- 
ber of statements on the value of the 
forwarder to the future of air cargo. 

“But simple recognition by the Board 
of the forwarder’s status as an air car- 
rier under the Civil Aeronautics Act 
has not by itself accomplished the mir- 
acle of making the forwarder’s position 
in the air transportation industry a 
comfortable and secure one,” he said. 
“For, while his reception to the great 
shipping public has been excellent, it 
is no secret that among some carriers 
there has been, to put it charitably, a 
reluctance to recognize him as a valu- 
able partner who must, like all part- 
ners, be allowed a fair return for his 
efforts. Fortunately, for the air cargo 
industry, however, there have been 
some men of perception associated with 
the direct carriers who have come to 
a realization of the major and even nec- 
essary contribution that the forwarder 
can make to the development of the 
direct carriers air freight business. In- 
stead of fighting the forwarder as an 
enemy at the gate, foot by foot and 
with no quarter given, these men have 
welcomed him as an equal comrade in 
arms in a united and literally profitable 
effort to tap the still almost virginal 
potential of the airfreight market. We 
wish there were more of them for the 
air transportation industry to meet the 
growing challenge resulting from the 
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leveling off of the passenger revenue, 
imminent arrival of jets with their tre- 
mendous freight capacity which must 
be sold and the resurgence of competi- 
tion from surface transportation com- 
peting for the shippers’ dollar.” 

The Port of New York’s assistant col- 
lector of customs, Frank B. Laughlin, 
noting that the airlines are “fortunately 
still a long way from the predicament 
that the railways are faced with in that 
they would like to get out of the pas- 
senger business entirely,” observed nev- 
ertheless that the air carriers “have 
reached the point where freight is a 
very significant and growing part of 
the industry.” He proceeded at once 
to reveal a statistic, startling even to 
the air freight professionals in the 
room: 

“One of the measures—not the sole 
one—of the size and importance of the 
port in the Customs organization, is 
the number of Formal Entries and the 
duties collected on cargo on Formal 
Entries. Well, of course, the Port of 
New York as a whole is so far ahead of 
any other port, there just isn’t any 
real fact. But coming behind New 
York has been, in recent years, the 
District of Massachusetts—Boston with 
its sub-ports. Behind that comes the 
Port of Philadelphia, and so on. If our 
airports here in New York were a sep- 
arate port of its own, instead of being 
part of our great Port of New York, 
it would now be in total revenues met 
by all means of transportation, the sec- 
ond port in the United States. It does 
a greater business than the entire Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts.” 


A Piece of Advice 


Laughlin wound up with this recom- 
mendation: 

“When any friend of mine went into 
the import business and wanted advice, 
the first advice I have always given 
him was: Get a good broker, take his 
advice, and rely on him. I say the same 
thing with regard to export to anyone 
who wants my advice: Get yourself a 
good forwarder and rely on him.” 

The Port of New York Authority’s 
aviation director, John R. Wiley, went 
on record as saying that the Authority 
believes “a strong and aggressive air 
freight forwarding industry is abso- 
lutely essential to the full development 
of air cargo.” Air cargo moving into 
and out of the New York metropolitan 
area, he said, had zoomed from ap- 
proximately 81 million pounds in 1947 
to more than 350 million pounds in 
1957—“an increase of over 380%, and 
that ain’t peanuts in anybody’s lan- 
guage.” 

The industry was just starting, Wiley 


said. As an indication of the Author- 
ity’s faith in air cargo’s future, he 
pointed to the $5.5 million five-building 
cargo center at New York International 
Airport and to the $4 million cargo 
center which will be built at Newark 
Airport. 

“We feel that these are the finest and 
most efficient airport facilities to be 
found in any airport in the world,” he 
declared. “However, we who have spent 
our lives in the air transport industry 
know that if there is anything con- 
stant about the industry it’s growth 
change. Hence, when the day comes— 
and we are sure it will—that these fa- 
cilities can no longer handle the air 
freight demand, we stand ready to ex- 
pand them to accommodate the traflic. 
As a matter of fact, right now we have 
on the drawing board plans to add 
another building to the cargo center 
at New York International Airport.” 

James J. O’Brien, who spoke briefly, 
conveyed the “appreciation of the ma- 
yor and all of the people of New York” 
for the effect the development has had 
on “the wealth of our city and... 
the prestige of the city abroad.” 


From Airline Men 


The comments of various key figures 
in the air cargo industry reflected a 
general feeling that the AFFA dinner— 
from this point on it will be an annual 
occasion—had been successful in more 
ways than one. Some airline men con- 
ceded that they had come with a cer- 
tain amount of trepidation, anticipat- 
ing a broadside from the forwarders in 
view of past differences in a few areas 
of relationship. That no such _ blast 
ever developed was noted with gratifi- 
cation. There was no doubt the for- 
warders had stuck out a hand in pro- 
posed friendship and cooperation; the 
airlines showed no disinclination to 
accept it. 

“It was a beautifully arranged af- 
fair,” Alvin E. Levenson, KLM’s United 
States cargo manager, said. “We were 
all impressed with its dignity.” 

As to the four-point program pro- 
posed by Lipscomb, Levenson told Air 
Transportation: 

“KLM wholeheartedly approves the 
four points. Mr. Lipscomb echoed 
KLM’s sentiments which my company 
had made abundantly clear to the in- 
dustry. We fully support his thinking.” 

S. E. Russ, director of cargo sales 
for TWA, observing the success of the 
AFFA 10th anniversary dinner, said: 


“IT would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm TWA’s support of the 
air freight forwarders. TWA _ advo- 
cated the renewal of operating rights 
for air freight forwarders, both inter- 
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SPECIAL ALL CARGO 
FLIGHTS! 
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Air Cargo Division, 
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nationally and domestically, and we 
look forward to the air freight for- 
warders assisting the industry in gen- 
erating a sizable volume of air freight 
traffic in the future. I am sure it will 
be of interest to all concerned to know 
that TWA currently gives reduced rate 
transportation to freight forwarders as 
cargo sales agents between points over- 
seas, and has requested the CAB to 
permit similar privileges over the At- 
lantic which the Board has declined 
to do.” 

Anker Palvig, United States cargo 
sales manager for Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, likewise had words of 
praise for the affair. He felt Hector’s 
speech was the highlight of the eve- 
ning, particularly the stressing of the 
current physical distribution problem 
and the sales approach necessary to 
overcome it. 

“One of our biggest problems is the 
high cost of distribution,” Palvig ob- 
served. “I’m glad Hector spoke about 
it. [I’m right with him. 

“The airline industry and certainly 
SAS have derived enormous benefits 
from the efforts which the freight for- 
warding industry has contributed to the 
development of air cargo. The freight 
forwarding industry without a doubt 
will play an even greater role in the 
future development of air cargo, and 
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it is up to us, the airline industry, to 
provide the forwarders with the neces- 
sary tools to tackle the very difficult 
task which lies ahead.” 

According to John E. Muhlfeld, vice 
president of Slick Airways, transcon- 
tinental all-cargo airline, the AFFA 
dinner “represented a definite forward 
step for the industry, a step long over- 
due.” He further told Air Transporta- 
tion: 

“Forwarders, through their strong 
trade association, should work closely, 
on an industry basis, with the airlines, 
especially the all-cargo carriers, for the 
further development of the air freight 
market. This must be a partnership 
in which both sides join hands in a 
common effort to provide the standard 
of service, on the ground and by air, 
which is needed to attract new busi- 
ness. Neither side, alone, can accom- 
plish this objective! 

“Speaking for Slick Airways, it is 
a fundamental policy of the company 
to not only recognize the importani 
role played by the forwarders, but to 
work with them and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, in order to establish and 
maintain a proper relationship between 
the forwarders and the air carriers. 
To illustrate, a forwarder tariff for con- 
solidations, supported by the forward- 


ers, has been filed by Slick with the 
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CAB. We are confident that the prin- 
cipal advanced by this tariff will be 
accepted in recognition of the contri- 
bution made by the forwarders. 

“We wish the Air Freight Forward- 
ers Association every success in their 
program. Slick Airways stands ready, 
able and willing to work with them, 
shoulder to shoulder, for the full de- 
velopment of the air freight market, a 
market which we realize has an unlim- 
ited potential but has yet to be devel- 
oped.” 

Werner Seiler, Swissair’s United 
States cargo sales and traffic manager, 
was enthusiastic in his compliments to 
AFFA for their “perfect showing.” 

“The whole idea behind it was good,” 
he said. “Now, about Pan American’s 
four-point program, I want to say that 
many air carriers, including Swissair, 
have expressed their feelings about 
this in the same manner.” 

TACA’s Eastern traffic manager, Al- 
vin C. Schweizer, termed the forward- 
ers’ dinner “a significant event mark- 
ing another advance in the growth of 
the air freight industry.” 

To George R. Moore, Pan Am’s New 
York district cargo sales manager, it 
was “one of the finest reception and 
dinners” he ever attended, and offered 
his congratulations “for a memorable 
occasion.” 

Robert C. Lord, New York regional 
manager for ASA International Air- 
lines, said: 

“It was a great affair—just great. 
I was glad to see the forwarders and 
airlines get together. We belong to- 
gether. Take my own company. We're 
a small carrier, and we realize we 
couldn’t possibly operate without for- 
warders and agents. Undoubtedly the 
smaller carriers rely more on the for- 
warders and agents than the bigger 
ones. ASA considers them as part of 
its sales force. I think the affair did 
a lot of good.” 

A letter, addressed to Richard Mal- 
kin, Air Transportation’s executive edi- 
tor, received from Alastair Thomson, 
vice president-commercial services, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, stated: 

“I was pleased to meet with you once 


again at the AFFA function and be- 
lieve that you might be interested in 
some of our reactions to the evening. 

“It often happens at association func- 
tions that one hears a lot of observa- 
tions on relative business, but generally 
speaking they are as much a social oc- 
casion as anything else. 

“While we all enjoyed the social side 
of the evenng, I feel that this gathering 
was outstanding for the admirable way 
it was conducted and especially for the 
really constructive and _ instructive 
speeches which we heard during the 
evening. Th's view, I think, represents 
the general consensus of opinion of not 
only our guests and ourselves, but all 
of those to whom our party spoke. 

“Charlie Gallo deserves the highest 
praise for his able conduct from the 
chair. 

“Incidentally, | asked to be placed 
on the list for a copy of Mr. Hector’s 
speech and am looking forward to re- 
ceiving this and more effectively pe- 
rusing all the points he made in that 
very able and informative discourse. 

“The industry can well do with 
plenty of more of this type of function 
and all those responsible for the ar- 
rangements can feel justly proud of the 
results. I mentioned to Dick Trainor 
(sales manager) that I was going to 
write you and he asked to be associated 
with the foregoing remarks.” 

Randall T. (Chick) Holden, Eastern 
cargo sales manager for Japan Air 
Lines, asserted that the industry 
“needed an organization of this type 
for many years, which was proved by 
the outstanding success of their very 
first major function.” 

Alitalia’s cargo sales representative, 
A. J. Loffredo, called the affair “splen- 
did—out of this world,” and thought 
Hector painted an exceptionally good 
picture of the promise of air freight. 
He had bouquets, too, for Gallo’s chair- 
manship of dinner. 

William Anderson, district sales man- 
ager in New York for Ransa Airlines, 
offering his own appreciation of the 
AFFA function, stated that the “large 
attendance is indicative of future suc- 

cesses.” eee 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


(Continued from Page 9%) 


North Atlantic market.” It stated further: 

“The Board notes, however, that while 
the guide has been adopted as binding 
for purposes of enforcement within IATA, 
the agreement maks no provision with re- 
spect to its incorporation in the carriers’ 
tariffs. The introduction of such a guide 
outside the framework of the carriers’ 
tariffs raises serious questions of policy. 
Since the very purpose of the guide is to 
refine commodity descriptions which are 
set forth in the tariff . . . rates are ap- 


> 


plied, the guide is properly tariff material.” 


ALASKA-SIBERIA RUN SOUGHT 

An application before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, submitted by Alaska Air- 
lines, seeks to open scheduled service be- 
tween Nome and other Alaskan cities and 
the industrial city of Irkutsk, Siberia, and 
any other points the Soviet Government 
might designate. Charles F. Willis, Jr., 
president of the airline, indicated a desire 
to open this service in the Spring. The 
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distance between Nome and Irkutsk is 2,950 
miles. Not long ago the United States and 
Russian Governments agreed in principle to 
exchange commercial air services. Several 
applications for United States-Soviet routes 
have been filed by American air car- 
riers, but nothing has progressed beyond 
that point. 


FORWARDER APPLICATIONS 


The following firms have filed applica- 
tions for operating authorizations as do- 
mestic air freight forwarders: 

Baltimore, Md.—B. Von Paris & 
Sons, Ine. 

Chicago, I1l.—Pyramid Van Lines, 
Inc.; Trans-American Van Service, Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Engel Bros., Inc. 
Flint, Miceh.—Henry H. Stevens, Inc. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Westcoast Air 
iexpress. 

Milford, Conn.—Abbott Air Freight 
Co., Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Chicago Avenue 
Transfer, Inc. 

New Orleans, La.—Security Storage 
& Van Co., Inc. 

New York, N. 


Y¥.—Abco Moving & 
Storage Corp.; Bader’ Bros., _ Inc. 
(Brooklyn); Empire Carriers Corp.; 
World-Wide Services, Inc. 

Weirton, W. Va.—Starck Van Lines, 


ne. 

The following firms have filed applica- 
tions for Letters of Registration as overseas 
and international air freight forwarders: 

El Pase, Tex.—American Airloading 


Fla.—Airoco International, 


Ine. 

New Orleans, La.—Security Storage 
& Van Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y.—Allied Air Freight 
International Corp.; American Express 
Co.; Globe Shipping Co., Inc.; Interna- 
tional-American Forwarding Co.; 
Overseas Parcel Service; Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc.; Stern, Henry Air 
Corp. 

Teterboro, N. J.—Airways 
Post International, Inc. 


: Weirton, W. Va.—Starck Van Lines, 
ne, 


ZANTOP SEEKS CARGO RUNS 

Zantop Air Transport, Inc., recently ap- 
plied for a certificate authorizing it to haul 
freight on scheduled and _ nonscheduled 
bases between Detroit and Wilmington, Del- 
aware; between Detroit and Indianapolis, 
via Louisville and Evansville; and between 
Detroit and Dallas, via St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Tulsa, and Oklahoma City. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL PERMIT 


The Argentine air carrier, Transconti- 
nental, S. A., was awarded a temporary 
foreign air carrier permit for a three-year 
period. It will provide transportation be- 
tween a point or points in Argentina and 
the terminal point New York, via Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Caracas. Cali- 
fornia Eastern Aviation, Inc., with which 
the carrier has a technical assistance agree- 
ment, will lease three Super Constellation 
1049Hs to the airline, with an option to 
purchase the planes. Transcontinental plans 
to issue 25% of its Class B stock to Cali- 
fornia Eastern. 


Parcel 


RIDDLE EYES FOREIGN ROUTES 

Riddle Airlines has applied for a tem- 
porary or permanent certificate for the trans- 
portation of cargo and mail between the 
following points: (a) coterminals Tampa- 
St. Petersburg and Miami to points in 
Brazil, via Cuba, Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Surinam, and French Guiana; (b) between 
Tampa-St. Petersburg and _ intermediate 
points in Cuba, Mexico, Canal Zone and 
(i) beyond Balboa, intermediate points in 
Colombia and the terminal point Iquitos, 
Peru, and (ii) beyond Balboa, intermediate 
points in Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Brazil and the terminal point Rio de 


Janeiro, and (iii) beyond Balboa, inter- 
mediate points in Colombia and Venezuela 
and the terminal point Caracas; and (c) 
between Tampa-St. Petersburg and Miami 
and Puerto Rico and intermedite points 
in the Caribbean Islands including the Ba- 
hamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, islands in the Greater Antilles 
group and the Lesser Antilles group in- 
cluding Aruba, Curacao, and Trinidad, in- 
termediate points in South America includ- 
ing Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, 
Surinam, French Guiana, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, 
and terminal points in Argentina. 


MAIL 


FOREIGN MAIL VIA SEABOARD 

Seaboard & Western Airlines last month 
started to haul foreign mail to the United 
States. According to the terms of its 
certificate, the transatlantic all-cargo car- 
rier is permitted to pick up mail from the 
countries it serves abroad (Ireland, United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, France, Switz- 
erland, and Germany), but may not airlift 
mail from the United States. 


IATA 


QUEBECAIR IN IATA 


An associate membership in the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association has been 
given to Quebecair. It has become the 
world airline organization’s 8lst member 
carrier and third one from Canada. Quebec- 
air operates routes from Montreal to Ri- 
mouski and lumber and mining communi- 
ties north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


FACTS & FIGURES 


U. S. Airlines 
AMERICAN 


A total of 86,064,000 ton-miles of freight 
was flown last year. This was 15.1% over 
the total for 1956. 


FLYING TIGER 


Estimated 1957 gross revenues were ap- 
proximately $32 million, a 52% gain over 
1956. Robert W. Prescott, president, stated 
that “despite some soft spots in industry,” 
1958 should produce a further increase 
in the gross volume of Flying Tiger busi- 
ness. 


UNITED 


Statistics for the month of December, 
1957, showed freight ton-mileage at 4,491,- 
000, to be 10% below the December, 1956, 
total. Express ton-mileage fared even worse, 
dropping 23% to a total of 885,000. Mail 
ton-miles, however, rose 8% to a total of 
3,355,000. 


Foreign Airlines 


' EAST AFRICAN 


The Nairobi-based airline reported a 
11.3% decrease in the volume of cargo 
hauled last year—162.3 tons as against 
182.9 tons in 1956. 


TRANS-CANADA. 


The 13,160,000 freight-ton-miles racked 
up last year by the Canadian air carrier 
represents a 10% gain over the preceding 
year. Express (2,610,000 ton-miles) in- 
creased over 1956 also, but only slightly. 


DIRECT and SPEEDY 


Only Direct Cargo Service 
from Miami, Florida to 


NICARAGUA 
...at LOW rates! 


No change of planes means 
quicker delivery. ..less 
handling. Your shipments 
can be forwarded 

collect or 


LANICA 
AIRLINES 


International Airport 
Miami, Florida 


Miami: 
Phone: TU 8-6711 | omeao 
Cable: LANICA cneuiee 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


BOAC PICKS THE VC-10 


British Overseas Airways Corporation be- 
lieves enough in the Vickers VC-10 to have 
signed a contract for 35 of the jetliners, 
at the reported cost of $168 million. It 
also has taken an option for 20 more. The 
VC-10, the first of which is scheduled to 
fly in 1961 and delivered to BOAC in 1963, 
is the biggest airliner to be put into pro- 
duction in England. It will be Britain’s 
first pure jet to be put into service over 
the North Atlantic. According to Basil 
Smallpiece, BOAC’s managing director, the 
airline “requires this aircraft primarily for 
its Eastern and African routes.” He called 
the VC-10 design “potentially a world 
beater.” 

Sir George Edwards, managing director of 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd., stated 
that “the VC-10 will come into service sev- 
eral years after the first big United States 
jets and consequently must offer distinct 
improvements.” He emphasized its ability 
to “carry substantial payloads over long 
distances on routes served by or including 
‘difficult’ airfields.” Referring to the VC- 
10’s Conway engines, Sir George added 
that developments in this engine’s powers 
since the plane was conceived for BOAC’s 
Eastern Hemisphere routes, “have resulted 
in the aeroplane now being able to do the 
nonstop North Atlantic service without any 
loss of efficiency on the other routes.” 

The Vickers Viscount 810, meanwhile, 
Britain’s newest turboprop, took to the air 
for the first time several weeks ago. First 
delivery of the aircraft will be made to 
Continental Air Lines in the Spring. 
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BREGUET 763 DEMONSTRATES 


The twin-deck Breguet 763, manufactured 
by the Breguet Aircraft Corporation, of 
France, dropped into New York to dem- 
onstrate its capabilities. The aircraft, which 
cruises at a speed of 230 miles per hour 
at an altitude of some 10,000 feet, can (as 
used in Air France service) carry a total 
of 107 tourist-class passengers, or 59 pas- 
sengers on the upper deck and four tons 
of freight on the lower. The spacious lower 
deck permits stowage of bulky cargo, such 


as automobiles. When both decks are used 
for freight, more than 124% tons may be 
hauled. Air France operates a dozen 
Breguets, which reputedly have a 100% 
safety record. 

Kenneth E. Benson, president, Tri-France 
Aeroplane, Inc., general sales agents for 
Breguet in the Western Hemisphere, de- 
clared that the aircraft will be improved 
in a later version Deux-Ponts 765. This 
will be capable of airlifting a cargo payload 
topping 18 tons. 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS PILE UP 


Capital Airlines—Nine Convair 880 
jets have been purchased from the General 
Dynamics Corporation, with an option 
taken on six more. Delivery will begin in 
September, 1960. The manufacturer has 
agreed to extend credits up to $60 million, 
which includes refinancing of Capital’s ob- 
ligations to Vickers-Armstrongs for its 
Viscounts, 

Trans Caribbean Airways—Recently 
certificated to fly between New York and 
San Juan (see January AT), Trans Carib- 
bean has placed its order with Douglas 
for one DC-8 jetliner. The airline also has 
three DC-6As on order with the company. 

Lufthansa German Airlines — Four 
Super Constellation 1649As have been pur- 


chased from Lockheed. They would be 


Cables: 
“AIRSEA"’ 


AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


Registered by CAB @ FMB No. 
Brokers @ IATA Air Cargo Agents 


406 S. Main St., Los Angeles 13, California 
Phone: MAdison 6-436! Teletype: LA-477 


BARNETT INT'L 
FORWARDERS, INC. 


543 W. 43rd St., W. Y. C. BRyant 9-1616 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 
Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 


26 Broadway Carge Builidng No. 80 
New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. International Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


placed in service between New York and sent by steamer to New York and Panama 


Hamburg starting February 15. Range of 
aircraft 3,600 miles. 

Bonanza Air Lines—The local service 
air carrier has doubled its earlier order 
for three Fairchild F-27 Friendships. 


Cruzeiro do Sul—The Brazilian airline | 


has received a credit of $2.1 million from 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
which will be used to finance the purchase 
of four Convair 440s and spares. 

Finnish Air Lines — Three twin-jet 
Caravelles have been bought from Sud Avi- 
ation for delivery during the first half 
of 1960. 

Aerovias Q—The Cuban carrier has 
purchased two DC-4s from the L. B. Smith 
Corporation. 

Trek Airways—The South African air- 
line recently bought two of Northwest 
Orient Airlines’ DC-4’s through William C. 
Wold Associates. 


SALE OF BRITISH JET HERE? 


A report from abroad states that an un- 
named United States airline may purchase 
Britain’s projected 600-mile-an-hour air- 
liner, the Bristol 200. The plane will be 
manufactured jointly by Bristol and 
Hawker. 


IL-18 GETS BUILD-UP 


The IL-18 Moskva airliner, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Britannia-like turboprop, requires an 
airport smaller than any required by other 
transports of its own class, Moskovskaya 
Pravda states. The plane, according to the 
publication, has a cruising speed of 405 
miles per hour and a range of some 3,000 
miles. 


M-185 PROJECT DROPPED 


Fairchild has decided to shelve plans to 
produce the M-185 executive’ jet transport 
in order that it may concentrate on the 
F-27 and J-83 programs. Initia) payments 
on five M-185s have been returned to three 
corporation purchasers. 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


ANOTHER RECORD FOR C-130 


A USAF Hercules C-130 set another 
speed mark for propeller-driven transports 
when it flew from Dover Air Force Base, 
Delaware, to Lajes Air Base, Azores—a 
distance of 2,600 statute miles—in 6:48 
hours. The Lockheed plane, first of this 
country’s propjet transports in operational 
service, was released several months ago, 
for sale to commercial airlines. 


C-133s HOP TO FRANCE 


Two Douglas C-133A transports, each 
with a payload of more than 40,000 pounds, 
flew nonstop from Dover Air Force Base, 
Delaware, to Chateauroux Air Base, France, 
10:21 hours and 10:29 hours, respectively. 
Chateauroux is 180 miles south of Paris. 
The distance between both bases is 3,890 
miles. 


FORWARDERS 


PMCS REPORTS MORE SEA-AIR 

Pan-Maritime Cargo Service, Inc., has 
reported a “sharp increase” in combination 
sea-air shipments destined to Latin Amer- 
ican consignees. A spokesman for the in- 
ternational freight forwarding firm stated 
that most of the increase originated in 
the company’s Frankfurt office from which 
point a large number of shipments were 
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for onforwarding by air to Latin America. 
It was pointed out also that the New York 
headquarters facility has noted an upward 
trend in sea shipments to Panama for air 
onforwarding. 


ASC ELIMINATES FEES 

Fred W. Shinn, president, Airfreight 
Service Corp., has announced a discontinu- 
ation of handling charges and service fees 
on international air freight shipments. The 


firm is located at 747 Second Avenue, 
New York. 


NEXT FIATA CONGRESS 


The next Congress of the Federation 
Internationale des Associations de Trans- 
itaires et Assimiles (International Federa- 
tion of Forwarding Agents Associations) 
will be held in Paris in 1959. No specific 
date has been set. This will be announced 
later. 


RADEMACHER IS HONORED 


W. M. Rademacher, president, Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft Spedition und Leagerei, e.V., 
Bonn, and vice president of FIATA, has 
been awarded the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit of the German Federal Republic 
on the occasion of his 60th birthday. 


CLUB NEWS 
Motor City Traffic Club.: George H. 


Leonard, general counsel, Acme Fast 
Freight, Inc., discussed Transportation at 
the Crossroads, at last month’s Freight 
Forwarders’ Night. 

Women’s Traffic Club of Pittsburgh: 
Hypnotism was discussed and demonstrated 
at the January 21 session. 

Traffic and Transportation Club of 
St. Louis: The club has awarded scholar- 
ships to three transportation students. 

Eastern Traffic Managers Associa- 
tion: The Railroad Community Committee 
of Baltimore was the host at the associa- 
tion’s January 27 dinner. There was a 
panel discussion of railroading. 

Traffic Club of New England: V hat’s 
Ahead in 1958 was discussed at the Jan- 
ury 9 meeting in Boston, by Richard D. 
Hill, vice president, First National Bank 
of Boston. 

Traffic Club of Kansas City, Mo-.: 
Seventh annual Industry Reception Day is 
scheduled for February 6, to be held in 
the Muehlebach Hotel. 

Eastern Industrial Traffic League: 
Semi-annual meeting has been set for April 
23-24, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore. J. E. Bellwoar, traffic manager, 
Paper Manufacturers Co., will preside. 
Linwood L. Pitt, general traffic manager, 
McCormick & Co. and treasurer of the 
league, heads the special committee on ar- 
rangements. Guest speaker will be Edward 
J. Vinnicombe, Jr., director and general 
manager of the Institutional Division, . 
McCormick & Co. New color films on 
India and Africa will be shown. 

Transportation Club of St. Paul: 
H. A. Stuhlidreher, assistant vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., addresses the 
club at its 37th annual dinner February 4. 

Traffic Club of Newark, N. J.: The 
rail transportation committee took over 
January 6 meeting. L. L. Mallam, pres- 
ident, New York Central Transport Co., 
discussed Flexi-Van and Piggyback. 

Transportation Club of Kansas City, 
Ine.: Jack M. Nelson, president, Air Cargo 
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Terminals, succeeds Wilbur M. Boring, 
Vendo Co., as president of the club. Boring 
becomes a board member. Additional new 
officers: William G. Maskill (Stutz & Co.), 
first vice president; James Corrigan ( Prucka 
Transportation Co.) , second vice president; 
James St. Andrew (Rock Island Lines), 
secretary; Robert A. Freeman (William 
A. Knapp), treasurer. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club: 
Newly elected officers: Larry Grundy (ter- 
minal manager, Interstate Motor Freight 
System), president; J. Bruce Gribbell (traf- 
fic manager, American Seating Co.), first 
vice president; John Walker (general 
freight agent, Grand Trunk Railroad), 
second vice president; T. A. McMillan 
(freight agent, retired, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road), secretary; Braunschneider 
(traffic manager, retired, Voigt Milling 
Co.) , treasurer. Executive committee: Peter 
DeHamer (general agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway) ; Robert H. Bennett (assis- 
tant traffic manager, American Box Board 
Co.) ; Warren LaDuke (freight agent, Erie 
Railroad) ; Kenneth Cooper (sales repre- 
sentative, Holland Motor Express, Inc.) ; 
Stanley Soltys (sales representative, Clem- 
ans Truck Line, Inc.). 


CONGRATULATIONS 


United States Airlines 


A.S.A.: Milton Corson and L. E. Har- 
mon, both of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
elected new members of the board of direc- 
tors. Others reelected board members are 
Victor V. Carmichael, Jr., also reelected 
president and general manager; C. Booker 
Powell, Paul C. Hawkins, Thomas E. Mc- 
Lean, Richard F. Logan, Donald D. Carter, 
and W. M. Bussey. 

Braniff: Don Robertson named sales 
representative in Colon, Panama. 

Flying Tiger: Two prominent invest- 
ment executives elected to the board of 
directors are Mrs. Ruth Houghton Axe and 
Boris Gresov. Mrs. Axe is an officer and 
director of various corporations. Mr. Gresov 
is economic consultant with G. H. Walker 
& Co. and a_ director of Western Devel- 
opment Co. 

Northeast: Stanley N. Gulick upped 
from assistant area manager to area man- 
ager for Greater New York. 

Northwest Orient: Charles C. Greene 
appointed district sales manager in San 
Francisco. A veteran of over 18 years in 
the air transportation sales field, Greene 
has previously been associated with TWA, 
Matson Air Transport, and Flying Tiger. 
He joined Northwest in 1954 . . . Martin 
T. Goodwin succeeds the retiring C. R. 
Dalrymple as district sales manager at 
Fargo, N. D. In 1955 he was voted Sales- 
man of the Year there. 

Pan American: The following have 
been appointed to new posts in the Latin 
American Division: Richard J, Abbott, dis- 
trict traffic and sales manager at Port au 
Prince; Bruce Andrew, district traffic and 
sales manager at Panama; Charles E. 
Maher, assistant district traffic and sales 
manager at San Juan; and Stephen Wheeler, 
station trafic manager at Maiquetia, Ven- 
ezuela. David E. Gossett returns from Port 
au Prince to Miami as assistant station 
trafic manager, and Willliam R. Johnson, 
Jr., leaves Maiquetia to become division 
traffic representative at New York’s Idle- 
wild. 

TWA: Warren Lee Pierson becomes 
acting president, while retaining his chair- 
manship. 


Foreign Airlines 


Guest: John A. Alexander and Joseph 
Purdy, respectively appointed U. S. sales 
promotion manager, and district traffic and 
sales manager for the U. S. southeastern 
district, occupy the new traffic and sales 
office in Miami under George R. Corey, Jr. 
Joseph Becker named district traffic and 
sales manager for the northeastern U. S. 
district, his base being in New York. 

Iberia: William Gray takes the post 
of Los Angeles district manager. 

Japan: Tom Nor- 
man, commercial and ~ 
cargo sales represen- 
tative in San Francis- 
co, chosen by the San 
Francisco Air Cargo 
Association to be its 
secretary-treasurer for 
1958. 

SAS: Ake Rusck © 
assumes the _presi- | 
dency. Formerly he 
was president of the 
Swedish State Power 
Board. He was named 
to the SAS presidency 
last April. 


Rusck Theile 
SAS ATA 


Organizations 


ATA: Ralph R. Theile named as direc- 
tor-cargo trafic of the Air Traffic Confer- 
ence of America. He recently headed the 
Conference’s cargo activities. Theile was 
formerly associated with Northwest. 


Forwarders 


Air Express International: George 
J. Weenan, promoted to the post of Mid- 
west regional manager, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Industrial Traffic 


Sherwin-Williams Co.: Kenneth J. 
Sutherell and Earl D. Mowery named gen- 
eral traffic manager and assistant general 
trafic manager, respectively. Sutherell has 
been with the company since 1938; Mowery 
since 1945. 

United States Steel Corp.: Charles 
E. Cronauer, Jr., with the company since 
1951, elevated to assistant to James Ramsey, 
Jr., general trafic manager. Cronauer is 
succeeded in his former job as manager 
of transportation by Norman S. Brubeck 
. .. Edward H. Finneran appointed to the 
newly created position of traffic manager- 
Western area, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago ... Ralph H. Tenuta named assistant 
traffic manager in this area for the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Division. 

Basic, Inc.: Ralph R. Shultz and Joseph 
F. Potts named to the respective posts of 
director of traffic and general traffic mana- 
ger for Basic and its subsidiaries. 

National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp.: Seton Ijams appointed assistant 
trafic manager. 


Ford Motor Co.: Sam B. Cloyd, Jr., 
upped from traffic clerk at the Houston 
traffic depot to traffic manager there, suc- 
ceeding James A. Hurd, retired. 

Paper Novelty Manufacturing Co.: 
Arthur Edelberg appointed general traffic 
manager, with headquarters in Stamford. 

F. S. Royster Guano Co.: George E. 
Snell takes over the traffic managership, 
with J. T. Fitzpatrick as assistant traffic 
manager. 

National Wool Marketing Corp.: 
William Reuland named director of traffic. 
He serves also as director of traffic for 
the South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska Wool Growers Association. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: F. M. Huffman, 
assistant vice president-traffic, succeeds M. 
E. Morgan, vice president-traffic, retired. 

Continental Can Co.: Everett A. 
Weathers serving as acting general traffic 
manager in the absence of Roy Schoenne- 
man, who is on an indefinite leave of 
absence for reasons of health. 

Aveo Manufacturing Corp.: E. C. 
Johnson, assistant traffic manager, moves 
up to traffic manager of the Lycoming Di- 
vision, succeeding A. R. Bubb, retired. 

Allied Mills, Inc.: A. E. Leitherer suc- 
ceeds R. V. Craig as general traffic man- 
ager. 

South Penn Oil Co.: Edward E. Rodg- 
ers named to fill the post of traffic man- 
ager, formerly held by the late Jack B. 
Pearson. 


Export 

Aveo Manufacturing Corp.: James A. 
Summer appointed manager of export sales 
for the Lycoming Division. A graduate 
of West Point, he had served as chief of 
the Air Force Procurement Office at Turin, 
Italy, before separating from the service 
with the rank of major. 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-1710 


CABLE: VINTHOM OLYMPIA 6-5453 
“Time is an element of profit” 


V.T. MANCUSI 


CUSTOMS BROKER + AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER 


Cargo Service Building, No. 80 
New York International Airport 


Jamaica 30, L. 1., New York 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders. 


Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


231-235 E. S5th St., New York 22, KY. 
Phone: PLaza 3-0565 : 


J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 


53 Broadway Service Bidg. 
New York 6, N. Y. Idlewild Airport 
BO 9-2330 OL 6-5870 
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SLICK 


(Continued from Page 6) 


AIR CARGO, INC. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


CAA ESTIMATES 


(Continued from Page 6) 


of the rate is based on two propositions: 

> The recent general rate increase 
made no provision for increased income 
for the forwarders, who likewise have sus- 
tained increases in costs. 

> The method of increasing forwarder 
income through a preferential rate is “in- 
finitely preferable to that previously em- 
ployed by the air carriers under which 
reduced volume rates were made available 
to all shippers.” 

The airline stated that the preferential 
rates in its newly filed tariff “are estab- 
lished at amounts not more than 5% 
below the volume rates published in 
Slick’s Specific Commodity Tariff,” add- 
ing: “Since Slick’s present volume rates 
are 9-10% higher than prior to October 
13, 1957, this amounts to a reduction for 
forwarders only of about half the rate 
increase achieved at that time. The amount 
of these rate reducions ranges from 20¢ 
to $1.35 per ewt., depending on the size 
of the shipment and length of haul.” 

Slick pointed out that its efforts to “re- 
duce the staggering common carrier losses 
sustained each month during 1957” have 
resulted in a 50% reduction in airlift and 
schedules. Its current budget for sales 
effort is “relatively far below the level of 
sales expense incurred during past months, 
considering the reduced level of opera- 
tions.” This budget, the airline said, “will 
not, over a period of months, be sufficient 
to generate the traffic required to sustain 
the reduced operation.” 

The all-cargo line is certain, however, 
that an encouraged freight forwarding in- 
dustry “can and will produce at lower 
cost than the airlines themselves the addi- 
tional freight needed by the industry gen- 
erally for a healthy operation.” It high- 
lighted an example whereby it would have 
cost Slick an additional $11,100 per month 
in field sales costs to produce an addi- 
tional amount of freight equivalent to 
20% of its August, 1956 traffic (720,000 
ton-miles). Were this traffic to have been 
given to Slick by the forwarders, “virtually 
no cost increase would be sustained in 
sales, or indeed in processing costs.” With 
a reduced operation, only half this volume 
would be required from the forwarders to 
maintain “reasonably high load factors,” 
the airline said. It added that “as against 
the added cost of at least $5,500 per 
month required to develop this traffic di- 
rectly, the cost to Slick of a preferential 
rate for forwarders would be about $2,500 
at a maximum, and perhaps less.” 

Slick made it clear that it believes its 
reasoning “makes sense in terms of the 
air freight carrier industry as a whole 
and that a healthy vigorously growing 
forwarder business will benefit all car- 
riers.” These are the stated assumptions 
on which the carriers is predicating its 
preferential rate: 

> “Forwarders can and will develop 
trafic which the airlines have not succeed- 
ed in developing. 

> “If forwarders are to exist, airline 
tariffs must provide spreads for forwarders 
large enough to enable forwarders to cover 
their costs and make a profit. 

> “Spreads of this size are not required 
for ordinary volume discount purposes or 
justified by demonstrable differences in 
costs of handling small as against large 
shipments.” 

This information is based on a draft 
copy of Slick’s letter of justification to 


the Board. 


1958 over 1957. It called the prediction 
“a conservative projection.” 

“The capability to accept, properly 
handle and transport larger volumes of 
air freight trafic would appear to be in- 
creased more sharply in 1958 than for any 
period since pre-Korea,” ACI stated. 
“While the number of all-cargo aircraft in 
the total domestic airline fleet has never 
been large, the ton-mile carrying ability 
of each added plane is rather astronomical. 
Each unit becomes important, and thus 
it is appropriate to note that at least 
three carriers—American, Slick and United 
—are scheduled to receive additional new 
Douglas DC-6A equipment at an early 
date. Furthermore, onity at the end of 
1957 did the Flying Tiger Line reequip 
with the new Lockheed Super H Constella- 
tions and Delta add a number of Curtis 
C-46s. In addition, it should be remem- 
bered that substantially more than 60% 
of all air freight moves in combination 
aircraft, and that the airlines collectively 
are scheduled to take delivery of more 
than 156 of these this year. Each makes 
a significant contribution to capability. 

The organization pointed out that 
ground capability will be at an all-time 
high also. It reported that “substantial 
planning and programming has been under 
way for some while, and this would ap- 
pear to be the year in which the greatest 
number of new cargo terminal and han- 
dling facilities—interim or otherwise 
will become available, thanks to forward- 
thinking airlines and airport administra- 
tions. 


ANIMALPORT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Located on 1% acres of land in the 
Air Cargo Center, it was built by the 
ASPCA at a cost of $275,000. The ani- 
malport has 40 individual tiled kennels 
for domestic and other small animals, 
with adjoining outdoor runs; 11 stalls for 
large animals, such as horses, with adjoining 
outdoor paddock; temperature-controlled 
rooms for tropical creatures; isolation cages; 
a veterinary clinic; and a kitchen geared to 
preparing scientific diets. A spacious in- 
door loading area—a two-story room mea- 
suring 50° x 30’—can accommodate the 
largest trucks. A 30-car parking lot is 
in front of the building. 

The ASPCA said that rates depend 
upon the type and size of animal. It 
said: 

“The daily rate for a chicken, a turkey, 
a pheasant, or a goose, for instance is 
only 25¢, while a large animal with a big 
appetite, such as a lion or a tiger, will 
receive a bill for $4.00 a day. Pure bred 
horses and dogs, as well as the most 
prized member of the domesticated feline 
family pay no more than mixed breeds. 
Bed and board for equines averages from 
$3.00 to $5.00; for dogs, $1.50 to $2.50: 
for cats, $1.00. There is a differentiation, 
however, in the cost for poisonous and 
non poisonous snakes. Snakes, usually 
shipped in quantity by bags, will be billed 
at 50¢ a bag for the non-poisonous variety. 
The rate for cobras, on the other hand, 
will be $1.00 a bag. All rates are figured 
on a daily basis and are subject to change, 
based on experience.” 

The 36 airlines serving the United 
States through the Idlewild gateway last 
year hauled approximately 275 animals a 
day. 
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The CAA estimated total cargo (freighi 
and express) ton-miles flown in 1957 at 
583 million—an 18% rise over the final 
1956 cargo total of 496,151,000 ton-miles. 
Domestic cargo showed the greater rate 
of improvement over 1956, increasing 20%. 
Foreign and overseas cargo ton-mileage 
improved 11%. 

Domestic cargo rose from a total of 
348,798,000 ton-miles in 1956, to an esti- 
mated 420 million ton-miles last year. For- 
eign and overseas cargo went up from 
147,353,000 ton-miles in 1956, to an esti- 
mated 163 million ton-miles in 1957. 


BOOKS 


Howard L. Scamehorn, a _ faculty 
memver at tne University of Colorado, 
spans 100 years (1850-1905) in his im- 
mensely readable book, Balioons to 
Jets (Henry Regnery Co.; 2/1 pages; 
$5.00). Written for the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, with sponsorship 
by the Illinois State Historical Society, 
it is understandable why Dr. Scame- 
horn limits his scope to the not incon- 
siderable part played by Illinois in 
areonautical history. Nevertheless, the 
author presents a broader picture than 
one might think at first glance—in the 
sun, a successful chronicle of a fabu- 
lous centry in Illinois history ... From 
Absolute Ceiling to Zoom, l. L. Beck- 
ford does well by his aviation diction- 
ary, An A.B.C, of Aeronautics (Pitman 
Publishing Corp.; 114 pages; $3.95). 
Definitions are clear and concise. A 
worthwhile addition to any aviation 
library. 

Constance Babington-Smith, Flight 
Officer in the Women's Auxiliary Air 
Force, has written an exciting book on 
the little-known Photographic Intelli- 
gence in the last War—Air Spy 
(Harper & Bros.; 266 pages; $4.00) 
She takes her readers behind the 
scenes of this branch of Intelligence, 
revealing a new slant on some of 
World War II’s most dramatic events. 
Jood reading. You'll like it . .. In 
his novel, Condition Is Red (Pageant 
Press, Inc.; 230 pages: $3.00), A. B. 
“Ed” Edelman, a Marine, writes about 
Marines neck-deep in combat with the 
Japanese. His theme is hardly a new 
one: that only the man in war knows 
the true horrors of war. 

We recommend to you Materials 
Handling Equipment (Chilton Co.; 636 
pages; $17.50), by D. Oliphant Haynes, 
an outstanding expert on his subject. 
This fine volume shows you how each 
machine functions and the work it 
performs. Includes more than 2,204 
line drawings. This book is a must for 
those interested in getting the most 
out of materials handling, an impor- 
tant key to economy in competitive 
industry ... Another text book we rec- 
ommend without a second’s hesitation 
is Case Problems in Transportation 
Management (McGraw-Hill Book Co.;: 
523 pages; $8.50), by George P. Baker 
and Gayton E. Germane. The only case- 
book in the field of transportation, it 
discusses a number of real puzzlers— 
ticklish problems—in air and surface 
transportation. It is designed for 
transportation management, transpor- 
tation economics, and business man- 
agement courses. 

Iberia-bound? Don’t fail to pick up 
a covy of Spain and Portugal, 1958 
(David McKay Co., Inc.; 464 pages; 
$4.50), one of Fodor's Modern Guides. 
A topnotcher among guides. this vol- 
ume not only devotes itself to the 
Iberian peninsula, but to Majorca, the 
Azores. and the Canaries as_ well. 
Loaded with valuable and money-sav- 
ing facts for ti « traveler. ... A qual- 
ity twin in the same series of guide- 
books is Britain and Ireland, 1958 (434 
pages; $4.50). produced, of course, by 
the same publisher. No less an accom- 
plishment than the aforementioned 
volume, it serves as a strong right arm 
for the traveler. Leaves nothing to the 
imagination. All you need to know— 
plus!—is there. 
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From FREIGHT NEWS 
U. K. Editorial Associate of 
Air Transportation 


RISK CONDITIONS which character- 

ized the end of 1957 have now given 
way to a slight slackness. Those versed in 
market affairs have no hesitation, however, 
in describing this (as yet short) hiatus as 
seasonal. Indeed, it is seldom that a char- 
tering year gets off to a good start. And, 
in any event, passenger contracts quite 
apart, this usually is a dull time for the 
world’s commodity markets and hence the 
demand for transport. 

Since the last report a good deal of 
business has nevertheless been concluded. 
Business houses and others who use the 
international air charter market centered 
on the Baltic Exchange have a habit of 
where possible keeping the Christmas 
period — which may range anywhere be- 
tween a few days and a couple of weeks— 
as free as possible; and this invariably 
leads to a backlog of business for charter 
operators, just when they need it most 
and at a time when the normal business in 
circulation is at a low ebb. It is not al- 
ways possible, of course, to arrange trade 
so conveniently: indeed, aircraft charterers 


use that form of transport usually be- 
cause it answers an urgent need that just 
cannot be met by surface transport. But 
although this means that part of the theo- 
retical business loss to air chartering is 
unrecoverable, somehow or other the post- 
Christmas period is usually left with an 
overlap of old inquiry and new. 

One of the market’s shortcomings con- 
tinues to be a lack of promptly available 
aircraft of the right types. For instance, 
some of the inquiries being received in 
London are for operations from, say, the 
Continent to the Far East, requiring large 
long-range equipment. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to position such machines at a day or 
so’s notice, but mostly it’s a question of 
luck and as to whether such an assign- 
ment fits in with operators’ other commit- 
ments, since one-way charters would other- 
wise have to pay for the empty return 
trip. Thus operators of long-range air- 
craft like to receive notifications early in 
advance. Aircraft of twin-engined type, 
however, have been more freely available. 
They therefore figure prominently in the 
fixture lists. 

Employment for these machines has 
again been varied. Flights have covered 
the usual wide range, chiefly with valuable 
and fragile cargoes. Intercity work has 
been reasonably plentiful on the Continent. 
Animals, pharmaceuticals, machinery 
parts, textiles, light engineering products 
and the like have featured prominently in 
cargo manifests, covering a number of 
origins and destinations. 

But as usual airbrokers’ eyes are on the 
future. They have been taking stock of 
the business in circulation and in prospect, 
firm commitments made and the likely po- 
sition of aircraft availability in the months 
ahead. The consensus of opinion among 


brokers seems to be that whatever turn 
the fortunes of the tramp shipping indus- 
try takes, no adverse effects are liable to 
be suffered by the air charter market. 
There may possibly be a reduction in the 
movement of ships’ crews by air, but indi- 
cations are that for operators there will 
still be plenty of alternative employment. 

Looking much further ahead than the 
next month or so, it is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the possible effects of any greater 
freedom that might be granted the inde- 
pendents. As is widely known the inde- 
pendent companies, which supply the bulk 
of air charter effort, are pressing for 
greater opportunities in competition with 
the two nationalized Corporations. No 
firm developments along these lines are as 
yet in sight, but modest concessions on 
the Government's part seem at least a 
possibility. 

Such changes could of course, have 
ramifications in air chartering. Greater 
opportunities in the field of scheduled 
operations might in the first place tend 
to deprive the charter market of aircraft. 
But long-term, the market is more likely 
to benefit: if the independent companies 
gain a. bigger share of the more profitable 
operations they obviously will be better 
placed as regards future aircraft procure- 
ment; this in turn means that more of the 
modern equipment will be available for 
chartering, particularly in the off-seasons. 

The internment of a British charter air- 
craft was reported. The aircraft involved 
was a freighter-version Skymaster owned 
by Independent Air Travel, Ltd., which 
was forced to land in Albania. The air 
company concerned is notable for the rapid 
progress that it has made since it first 
started operating. 


15 Years Ago In 


= AR 
TRANSPORTATION 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


Canadian-born Joan Bradbrooke, long 
prominent in British aviation and aviation 
reporting, writes from London: “The first 
air organization in Europe to specialize 
exclusively in carrying merchandise by air 
was a British company. International Air 
Freight was formed in 1937 and operated 
two services daily—between London and 
Amsterdam and London and Brussels — 
with Curtiss Condors specially modified 
to carry freight. The general rates were 
6% pence (18¢) for approximately one 
kilogram for consignments of from 51 to 
2,000 kilograms. Freight carried included 
machinery, pianos, livestock, race horses, 
flowers, bulbs. Unfortunately, when it was 
preparing to build its own special freighters, 
this company was a victim of the internation- 
al crisis of 1938, and suspended operations 
in 1939. It was a bold experiment and, 
but for the international situation, might 
have led to air cargo on a large scale.” 

* * 


Siding with the advocates of a standing 
committee for air transport in Congress, 
Air TRANSPORTATION publishes in full the 
report to the House of Representatives on 
postwar air needs, in which Representa- 
tive Jack Nichols of Oklahoma predicts: 
“Transportation of air cargo in special 


planes is a war infant which will find ready 
application in peacetime, both on domestic 
routes and overseas lines. The aerial sup- 
ply lines over which materials are now 
flown to American troops abroad will be- 
come air commerce routes both for pas- 
sengers and cargo. Domestic passenger 
and mail craft will find themselves flying 
the airways with cargo ships. The carriage 
of all first-class mail by air, about which 
we were beginning to hear before the war, 
may come into existence to further swell 
the loads of air transport craft.” 
** *£ 


An article states: “Rubber has become 
one of the principal cargoes on air routes 
from Central America. More than 100 tons 
of crude rubber have flown to the U. S. 
from Central America alone since early in 
December, 1942. Utilizing space in north- 
bound planes, the crude rubber is coming 
in increasing quantities from airfields sit- 
uated deep in the American tropics. More 
than half of the airborne tonnage has come 
from the Republic of Panama. Most of 
the remainder has been from the Canal 
Zone and Nicaragua, with a few tons from 
Guatemala.” 

** * 


At last the Constellation has come out 
from under her wraps. Says Air TRrANs- 
PorTATION: “Not for TWA, not for Holly- 
wood stars and captains of industry in a 
hurry to get from coast to coast in nine 
hours, but for war—and for whatever car- 
goes of men or materiel or both the U. S. 
Army Air Force wanted her to haul. News- 
papers from New York to the Pacific front- 
paged Lockheed’s official, War Department- 
censored release. And—censorship or not— 
all hands seeméd to agree that Constellation 
had been worth waiting for.” 


In the opinion of Croil Hunter, president 
and general manager of Northwest Air- 
lines, “it certainly is conceivable . . . that air 
cargo rates may be reduced from the 
present 80¢ to 90¢ a ton-mile to 15¢ or 
even 10¢ a ton-mile.” Hunter adds: “With 
the vastly accelerated war development of 
larger, more efficient aircraft, the utilization 
of greatly expanded production facilities, 
and the enormous number of personnel 
trained during this war period, direct flying 
costs will be substantially lower. It is 
certain that as costs are reduced, traffic 
volume will be increased and thus make 
these changes possible. When we consider 
that present rail express rates average from 
1l¢ to 18¢ per ton-mile, first class L.C.L. 
freight shipments from 7¢ to 8¢ per ton- 
mile, and motor truck rates 3¢ to 4¢ per 
ton-mile, it is certainly clear that air cargo 
rates will be competitive and that a sub- 
stantial amount of tonnage now moved by 
rail express and L.C.L. freight will be 
diverted to air, as well as some which is 
now carried by motor truck.” 

** 


It is reported that “the future of cargo- 
by-air, especially in and around the Port 
of New York, took a notable leap forward 
this month, when two of the port’s most 
influential foreign trade bodies—the New 
York Foreign Freight Forwarders & Brokers 
Association, Inc., and the New York Cus- 
toms Brokers Association, Inc.—almost si- 
multaneously formed study committees. 

* a 


The last leg of a 5,300-mile air cargo 
service the longest commercial sky freight 
line in the world, stretching from the 
Canal Zone down the west coast of South 
America and across the Andes to Buenos 
Aires, has been put into operation over 
the 8,800-mile aviation system of Panagra. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


1 Descriptive brochure on Slick Airways’ 
Flying Guardsman service. This ex- 
plains how an extra man aboard each 
Slick airfreighter protects and expedites 
the loading and unloading of shipments. 


2 Memorandum air freight tariff of Slick 
Airways transcontinental all-cargo 
carrier. Includes rates, commodity de- 
scriptions, and schedules. 


®} Descriptive brochure on the household 
3 goods moving service of the Flying 
Tiger Line and United Van Lines. Ex- 
plains both classes of air-surface trans- 
portation service. 


Latest schedules of the Flying Tiger 

Line's all-Super H Constellation air- 
freighter fleet which operates coast to 
coast. 


How to Ship More Economically in 
5 Corrugated Loxres, a handy 24-page 
booklet which includes pertinent advice on 
the designing, testing, and storing of 
product packages. Also offers information 
on the planning of the shipping depart- 
ment and on economy considerations in 
the packing, sealing, warehousing, and 
shipment of corrugated boxes. 


Descriptive brochure on a new-type air 
cushion for the bracing of cargo 
against impact shocks. 


Barrett-Cravens’ new bulletin which 

presents the company’s recently de- 
veloped new hydraulic handlift trucks de- 
signed for the easier lifting of heavy skid 
and unit loads, and for increasing the 
amount of stock moved per hour. 


7 Drawings, specifications, and detailed 
deceriptians of the components and 
features of Automatic Transpurtation 
Company’s latest walkie-stacker electric 
lift truck models. Three four-page bro- 
chures deal respectively with trucks of 
2,000-, 2,500-, and 3,000-pound lift ca- 
pacity. 


The Helicopter, a Growing Influence 
in American Life, an interesting book- 
let which emphasizes the great future of 
rotary wing aircraft. Makes good reading. 


10 Four-page folder agen and il- 

lustrating how the problem of 
rapidly and convenently feeding vertical 
straps around large packages or skid loads 
, Se by a new-model power strap 
f er. 


New Items 
This Month 


It is the policy of the editors to 
retain each Come ’n’ Get It item for 
a period of three months. 

The items added this month are 
numbers 17 to 27 inclusive. 
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1 Here’s a handy, pocket-sized Pre- 

ventive Maintenance Service Manu- 
al for operators of fork lift trucks, pro- 
duced by Towmotor. 


12 Mechanical and Hydraulic Hand 
Lift Trucks, a 16-page brochure 
that answers four important questions: 
what they are, how they operate, how to 
select, and how to use. Educational and 
basic in its approach. Illustrated. 


13 In Good Ilands All the Way, REA's 
latest illustrated booklet on its 
door-to-door air express service. 


1 New four-page folder which de- 
scribes in detail the design, con- 
struction, and operating features of Tow- 


motor’s Model i460 lift truck. It has a 
4,000-pound capacity at 24-inch load 
center. 


15 Simplified Electricity for Electric 
, Industrial Trucks, a “short course” 
covering all the facts necessary for an 
understanding and appreciation of bat- 
tery motive power in industrial trucks. 


1 The World's Largest Airline, a 48- 

page buwk which, in picture and 
text, tells the thrilling story of Air France. 
Includes numerous photographs, old and 
new, of the French air carriers’ servi 
aircraft, personnel, «tc. Spans the date o 
the first commercial international flight 
and the Jet Age. 


1 Tips on how to operate fork lift 

trucks more sa.ely. This eight-page 
booklet not only points out speciiic safe 
operating practices, but serves as a guide 
in setting up a tork truck driver training 
course. 


1 Pertinent Facts on Materials Han- 

dling, a folder designed to provide 
ideas on how economies can be realized 
a improved materials handling pro- 
cedures. 


19 A manufacturer offers a brochure 
on fork lift truck attachments for 
extra-high 


tiering. 
tions. 


Includes __ specifica- 


2 Here's an illustraced brochure on 

a manufacturer’s new-model 
stretcher for tensioning steel strapping. 
Various steel-strapping applications de- 
picted. 


2 Handy little brochure detailing 
TWAs domestic “Bargain Ajir 
Freight” rates. These lower deferred 


rates apply to shipments flying between 
11 East Coast, West Coast, and Midwest 
cities. 


22 What Makes Towmotor Tick, an 
informative brochure which gives 
a behind-the-scenes account of the nu- 
merous engineering principles involved in 
the production of a modern fork lift truck, 
plus an analysis of the individual com- 
ponents that go into the finished product. 


23 Brochure on a manufacturer’s 
heavy- and medium-duty trailers 
for moving freight and materials. 


24 Interested groups may borrow free 

of charge the film, Runway to the 
World, the new 16 mm., sound, color film 
which tells the integrated story of the 
airport in the economy of Illinois. Re- 
quests should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the desired showing date. 


2 AEICargo News, a lively little 

newspaper published by an inter- 
nationally known air freight forwarding 
firm, which offers shippers of all types 
of products various hints on how to move 
their goods expeditiously and economi- 
cally. Aimed at all those concerned with 
efficient shipping— the president, vice 
president, comptroller, purchasing agent, 
traffic manager, etc. 


26 A Question of Distribution, TWA's 

digest version of the excellent Har- 
vard study, The Role of Air Freight in 
Physical Distribution. Makes valuable 
reading. 


2 Here are a couple of illustrated 

brochures detailing what is claimed 
to be the “first practical shipping con- 
tainer for air cargo operations.” This is 
a collapsible aluminum shipping container, 
designed to meet air freight’s weight, 
cost, and space requirements. 


112 Free for borrowing by business 
groups is Shell Oil's outstanding 
film, in sound and color, Song of the 
This brilliant motion picture, 
which runs for 36 minutes, details the 
internativnal cooperation needed to weave 
all the airline operations into a gigantic 
ne of safety and control. It tells of 
ATA and ICAO and of the work they do, 
the people they do it for, how they do it, 
and where. 


113 Specifications, drawings, and pic- 
torial descriptions of the Elbolift, 
an industrial truck devoid of upright 
channels, chains and sprockets, called a 
“revolutionary new concept of an electric 
fork lift truck.” 


ll 4 In Good Hands All the Way, a new, 
12-page illustrated brochure detail- 
ing the benefits of air express. 


115 Eight-page broehure describing the 
specifications and operation of 
Clark's new triple stage upright for fork 
trucks. This is a three-section, telescop- 
ing upright which raises high enough to 

rmit ceiling-high stacking and retracts 
ow enough to pass through doors. 


116 Package Laboratory News, an 
eight-page bulletin which provides 
exceptionally interesting case histories in 
packing for shipment. 


117 Handling Materials Illustrated, fea- 
turin hoto sturies on materials 
handling which outline various handling 
problems and their solution related to the 
use of a manufacturer's fork lift trucks 
and materials carriers. 


118 Aviation Alphabet Scoop, an unu- 
sual 48-page dictionary of aero- 
nautical abbreviations (2,300 of them), 
including general aviation and airline ab- 
breviations and aircraft designations. This 
is a fine piece of work—valuable, too. 


IRISH AIR LINES 


(Continued from page 6) 


One month less than 10 years ago, Irish 
Airlines was to have opened the same 
transatlantic service with DC-4 aircraft. 
A change in the Irish Government re- 
sulted in an altered aviation policy, 
grounding the plan before the company’: 
St. Patrick’s Day target date. 

[Epiror’s Nore: As a matter of fact, a 
feature story headed, It’s a Great Day for 
the Irish, all set in type and scheduled for 
the March, 1948 issue of Air Transporta- 
tion, was scrapped just a few hours be- 
fore the issue closed for press.] 


ANTED 
Schedule and tariff man to head up 
local service traffic department. Right 
man can work into traffic manager posi- 
tion. Write, giving education, experi- 
ence and salary expected, to 


BOX B, AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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A “PAT” 
ANSWER 


TO A “LOADEDY 


QUESTION 


The world’s fastest, surest reservations —another 
bonus you get with the new Pan Am Profit Lift 


Cargo space is confirmed in 4 seconds flat, thanks to “PAT” 
— electronic Pan Am Teleregister. 


You know when your shipment will leave. You know when it 
will arrive. 

And, reserved or not reserved, all Clipper* Cargo is 
expedited cargo. 

This is just one of the dividends you collect with the new 
Pan Am Profit Lift-the most comprehensive service of 
ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


Only the Pan Am Profit Lift offers both shipper and 


consignee all this: 

FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to and 
from the 6 continents of the world. Result: no unnecessary 
transshipments, no time-wasting layovers. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. 
Pan Am handles 71% more overseas cargo than any other 


airline. Experienced personnel keep track of your ship- 
ment every step of the way. 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Your goods travel 
first class when they fly via Clipper Cargo. Up-to-the- 
minute equipment includes pressurized and temperature- 
controlled planes. 


“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 
If your town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can 
ship overseas by Pan Am. Just call PAA, your cargo agent, 
forwarder or local airline. 


You enjoy service like this only when you ship via Pan Am 
Clipper Cargo, yet you pay the minimum prescribed rates. 


Isn’t it time you turned your shipping worries over to Pan 
Am? For more information, contact Pan Am (in New York, 
STillwell 6-7341) , your cargo agent or forwarder. Or write 
L. PR. Cornwall, Cargo Sales Manager, P- O. Box 1790, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AML 
CLOPPER CARGO 


*irade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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SEVEN ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS WEEKLY 


Profit from the most frequent airfreight 
service over the North Atlantic! Ship the 


Now—each way across the North Atlantic—Seaboard offers the 


Highest All-Cargo Frequency 

Fastest All-Cargo Schedules 

Greatest All-Cargo Capacity 
Only Seaboard operates all-cargo Lockheed Super Constellations, 
largest, fastest freighters in transatlantic service. Let us show you 
how Seaboard’s speed, capacity and frequency can earn greater 
profits for you! For schedules and information, just call your 
Freight Forwarder, Railway Express or Seaboard & Western. 


Only Scheduled Transatlantic All-Cargo Airline 


AMSTERDAM 
OuSssELoORF 
COLOGNE 
FRANKFURT 


Gantva nunsmeces ean 3 , - ~~ * 
AIRTRADER ROUTE STUTT@ART 


SEABOARD s WESTERN AIRLINES 


80 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., WHitehall 3-1500 * 100] Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., REpublic 7-1430 
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